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Worth and Meaning of E.ducation.* 
By BisHor J. L. SPALDING, Peoria, Ill. 


“The teacher must be the pupils’ ideal. He is not a 
mechanic, but an artist, for the pupil is the clay from 
which he must mold something beautiful. He has to 
open new worlds to new ears. He must break down 
prejudices. His aim is to build men not encyclopedias. 
He gets to the heart of his pupil and he calls beauty 
into being. The mother heart is indispensable to him 
who would teach. 

““Man can never be moved except by ideals. Those 
ideals must appeal and those that do appeal can only be 
provided thru education. The school, as we interpret 
the word, is one of the things that educates, but experi- 
ence is the principal educator. 

“The one great thing that gives man his greatest dig- 
nity is the capability of growth, the power to win to 
himself virtue and wisdom from all he encounters, from 
all the vicissitudes of an active career. Only such as 
make self education a life business and an earnest and 
constant object of their endeavors quicken’ the circles 
within which they move. Only believing, eager and 
growing minds can promote culture and education, and 
such achievements are possible only to those who cher- 
ish the things of the heart, the mind, and imagination. 
None that are brought into close contact with such men 
can fail to benefit from their influence. - 

“ Education is the furtherance of life. What a man 
is, he is made by education, by the accumulated learn- 
ing, philosophy, knowledge, and wisdom of the ages. 
The value of all things is measured by their power to 
educate. Religion is judged by its power to educate 
and influence the lives it brings under its ministrations. 
Art is no art if it fails to emancipate and to educate. 
The greatest genius is he who is the greatest source of 
facilities that lead to education. 

“‘ Those that expect to achieve must expect to work. 
The more man achieves education the less he becomes 
a drudge; the more he becomes the possessor of innate 
power and initiative. The grandest achievements of art 
and science lose half their weight in the minds of men 
whose hearts and brains have not been prepared by the 
vitalizing influence of education. 

“To promote’the love of truth the health that 
nourishes life is the object of education. The love that 
is indispensable is not the love of power nor of wealth, 
of display, of greatness in the common sense, but the 
love of the true education and of truth for truth’s sake. 
The true benefactors of man are not those that have 
been the providers of pleasures, but those that have 
opened new avenues of truth, have contributed to the 
activity of educating forces. Life proceeds from life. 
The teacher can give only that which she has. They 
that are led by the wise are wise, those brought under 
the influence of the ennobled are ennobled. When the 
teacher’s daily walk and speech breathe life and truth 
then has she her greatest educating value. Life is a 
lesson. Worthy of praiseand gratitude are those that 
help us to learn. 

“To teach—to promulgate learning—to point out 
truth—to establish principles of honor and rectitude— 
to create power by developing young minds—this is the 
noblest work. In this lies honor, worth, and blessedness.” 





*Report of an address delivered before the Minnesota 
Educational Association. 





The Demands on the Public Schools. 
By Supt. MARSHALL L. PERRIN, Wellesley, Mass. 


The greatest element of all success is not merely to 
understand one’s self, but also one’s environment, and 
the adaptation of self to it. The conditions in this 
country are not only far different from those in any 
other country, but they are rapidly changing from gen- 
eration to generation, and from decade to decade. We 
cannot afford to neglect this fact, nor dare to assert 
that yesterday’s rules will hold for to-day. While we 
respect the previous generations and listen to them with 
reverence, our affection for them must not force us to 
take their advice unmodified, nor our veneration make us 
chafe unnecessarily under their criticism. We must not 
knowingly hamper our own lives. We ought to under- 
stand the times in which we live, and what these times 
are demanding of us, and are going to demand of our 
children. We must educate our children in these times 
and into the conditions of coming times. 

What do the ever-changing conditions demand of our 
boys and girls? Above all a brain that can deal prac- 
tically with the questions of modern life, that can adapt 
itself with versatility to its environment, and force from 
this environmerit the greatest benefits. Those of us in 
middle life are sensible of the vital changes that the 
twentieth century has brought. These conditions are 
forced upon us, and they have come to stay. We must 
educate our children into these conditions, for they are 
to be constant elements of their lives. We must, for 
instance, recognize the fact that our children will have 
to attend to several dozen different duties in one day, 
and their demand upon us now is, that we train them in 
good season to turn quickly and with equal attention 
from one thing to another. 

This new phase of life manifests itself in many, many 
ways. The days of the future decade will be full, varied, 
critical. The arts of selection, of versatility, and of con- 
centration are consequently most necessary to the life 
and in the education of the coming generation. More- 
over, our children will, as a result of their manner of 
living, be thrown into more fatal temptations of time- 
wasting and of positive evil. They need, therefore, 
more careful moral training than ever. The school ré- 
gime of to-day must include every possible opportunity 
to strengthen character. There is no use in resenting 
this phase of the matter, in rebelling at the fact that 
the child does not receive this training elsewhere. We 
hear outcries against the remissness of the homes and 
the churches, and while we second such outcries as citi- 
zens, yet as school teachers and educators we must ac- 
cept it as a new condition, and face it as a new duty 
thrust upon us, rightly or wrongly. We must meet it 
and be equal to it, if we are true to the trust of educat- 
ing America’s free-born children. It may not have been 
the original mission of the public schools. But all 
missions would succeed better if they were alive to newly 
discovered needs of their dependents and did not hold so 
rigidly to the plan for which they were originally started. 
The public schools must not only teach truthfulness and 
common morality, but subtler points of honor and cour- 
age, recognizing them to be not only virtues, but indis- 
pensable acquiremenis in the equipment of a young man 
or woman who will be successful in career and strong in 
influence. 

The next generations must learn to think soberly and 
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to resolve with clear purpose. They must learn to de- 
cide well and quickly, and to select that which brings 
the most profit for a given expense of time; for time 
will be more than ever the synonym for money. They 
must be trained, above all, to use their time profitably; 
to work faithfully; to work when they work, and not to 
dawdle; to concentrate their effort upon the matter in 
hand, and, moreover, to do this in the presence of others 
and on the spur of the moment. Our best thinkers and 
our best scholars can no longer go back to the Middle 
Ages nor to the old countries for their ideals. The tre- 
mendous questions that are ahead of us need a strong 
generation with streng leaders of a new and magnificent 
type; not those who can go to their closets and study 
out the problems, but those who can, on the street and 
in the crowd, say the right thing at the right time, and 
do the right thing; who can at short notice prepare for 
the evening paper, or express at the club the correct 
sentiment in stirring language. This combination of 
versatility with thoughtful concentration has never been 
in such demand in the history of the world. 

The cry over our having too many things taught in 
the schools is unavailing. The fact, as it exists, is the 
outgrowth of imperative necessity, and the training 
thereby is most fruitful. In our allowing so much 
elective work, however, we must be careful not to en- 
courage children to run riot on a fancy. There is dan- 
ger of making a false turn, which will sidetrack them 
for life, merely because of a passing enthusiasm or of a 
desire to take things easily. We would not urge, how- 
ever, a narrow, restricted course to offset the dangers of 
free election, but a broad and much varied course, in- 
cluding a general knowledge of many things; and this 
course should be insisted upon from every pupil. This 
is preéminently the trend of the grade schools, and 
properly so, since it meets the demands of American 
citizenship to-day. 

But here we may with serious reflections ask ourselves: 
Are we also preparing our children for concentrated 
effort, when the long strain on one line shall demand it? 
This vital and invaluable moral and intellectual power 
we shall lose, if we are not careful. Can our children 
work when novelty and interest flag? Are our children 
sufficiently trained to hold before them with a constant 
zeal and ambition some goal, or aim, that cannot be 
reached, or even sighted, for hours, and perhaps not 
until after days of patient work? Do not our children 
particularly dislike long tasks, where the reward of suc- 
cess does not come in quick response to their animated 
enthusiasm? We must not overshoot the mark, in mak- 
ing our children versatile and quick; they must also work 
carefully, thoughtfully, and persistently. When they 
work fast, it must be without hurry; and in turning 
from one work to another there must neither be nervous- 
ness nor heedlessness. Above all, self-control must be 
ever at the helm. In such an era of activity, both ma- 
terial and mental, we must be awake to that supreme 
need of every moment, that of being able to work and to 
will, whether or not the mood is on us, whether the task 
happens to be pleasant or not. For the tasks of the 
twentieth century will brook no deferring, no procras- 
tination, no waiting for a mood. 

With such an almost crushing responsibility upon us, 
the teachers of to-day must comprehend the child and 
the youth with his environment. This latter is not ours 
of yesterday. We must adapt our teaching to it, or our 
protégés will leave us behind and be liable to follow the 
no teachers, of whom such a period of transition is 

ull. 

If we love our children, if we care for the future of 
our citizens, we must know their needs and equip them 
well. For the educated man cannot avoid his part in 
the conflicts of to-morrow. He is to be a man in the 
world and of the world. Education has passed the stage 
of being a thing apart. The educated men and the ed- 
ucated women must take their places in the ranks; and 
from them must rise the leaders in the wild times that 
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are tocome. To my mind the teaching that is demanded 
to-day is vastly difficult. 

The demand is being met by the noblest-hearted and 
most skilful corps of individual teachers that the world 
has ever seen, and the dignity of the work is rapidly 
pushing it to the front as an honored profession. It is 
no temporary occupation of the mercenary, to learn to 
command the respect of the average American child. 
We want no pedagogs nor pedants of the foreign style. 
Our all-round teachers must possess an alertness, a 
cleverness of tact, and above all a personality, that are 
unique in the history of teaching. Men who are true 
gentlemen, and women who are in the best sense of the 
word ladies, are to-day as school teachers appreciated 
and demanded as never before. 

In the face of adverse criticism, we venture to assert 
that very great efforts are being made, at least in this 
part of the country, to improve the quality of our teach- 
ing. But while we would not disparage the special edu- 
cation of teachers, it is along broader lines and not 
narrower lines that this should be encouraged. We do 
not so much need better teachers in the sense of their 
learning to teach boys and girls less subjects and more 
matter concentrated along special lines, but in their 
being better informed and trained so that they may be 
better able to meet adequately the many-sidedness of our 
American youth. Children soon discover whether a 
teacher knows much outside the words he is using; and 
it is this many-sidedness on the part of the teacher that 
gives moral weight to his actual teaching in the opinion 
of the American pupil. 

Educators are stumbling around on all sides to discover 
methods to fit all these vaguely felt changes which we 
have spoken of in the functions of education in America. 
The methods will come if the aims are clear. It is im- 
possible to force their growth. The teacher who fully 
realizes the present American conditions, who is the 
farthest possible from a pedant, who lives in the world 
as it is, who comprehends those practical needs of the 
child of the future generation, who has the same good 
qualities which she will impart to the child,—such a 
teacher will do more to advance the methods of educa- 
tion than all the theorists. : 


EXPN 


Teachers’ Salaries in Ohio. 


The report of the commissioner of common schools 
for Ohio contains much valuable information in addition 
to numerous important suggestions. Onf{the all-impor- 
tant question of teachers’ salaries the report says: 

“The wages paid teachers in many cases are not more 
than pauper wages, and often little above the cost of liv- 
ing in infirmaries. The results are well known. Thous- 
ands of our best teachers are leaving the profesrion to 
engage in other pursuits. This should not be permitted. 
The state needs their services.” He suggests three 
methods of raising salaries: Setting apart for the schools 
a portion of the indirect taxes; requiring each county to 
make a direct levy for the schools; granting subsidies to 
those counties which, with the taxing limit, cannot raise 
money enough to support the schools. 

Among the statistics of the report the following are 
of most importance: In 1854, the total school expendi- 
tures for Ohio were $2,266,457. In 1903, they were 
$16,740,007. There are 2,954 school districts in the 
state and 13,115 school buildings, valued at $50,006,648. 
There are seventy townships with consolidated schools. 
The state employs 24,081 teachers, the average wages be- 
ing $37 a month for men in elementary schools and $63 
for my schools. The total enrollment of pupils was 
829,620. 


EXPO 


The department conducted by Prin. William McAndrew, 
under the head, ‘‘ The Professional and Financial Side,’’ had 
to be left out this week for want of room. It will surely 
found in the number of January 30. 
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Problems of School Systems.* 


The policy in erecting schools in the future ought to 
be to construct relatively inexpensive, unpretentious 
buildings, and locate them on accessible side streets 
where land is comparatively cheap and where the noise 
of the main thorofares will not be heard. The essentials 
of a school building are ample room for its varied 
needs, ample light, good ventilation and sufficient heat. 
No money should be spared to secure these. As for 
ornament and architectural effect, in so far as they in- 
volve expense, they ought to be dispensed with. 

School systems ought to adjust their expenditures to 
their means. It is of immensely more consequence that 
we have good schools than that we have good school- 
houses, and when economy is necessary it should be in 
the expenditure on school-houses and not in the cost of 
teachers or of the books which are the tools with which 
they do their work. It is a striking characteristic of 
most American cities that their school-houses are better 
than their schools, and that money is more liberally 
spent on school buildings than on schools. This is an 
unintelligent and unbusinesslike policy; it is a tendency 
which needs to be checked. No manufacturer would 
permit himself to expend so much money on his factory 
that he could not afford to equip it with the best ma- 
chinery, hire competent workmen and provide them with 
the necessary tools; yet this is the policy which prevails 
in the administration of public schools in a great many 
cities. 

Policy of High School Development. 

As long as there is only one high school in a commun- 
ity, all the various departments of high school instruc- 
tion must necessarily be conducted in the one school. 
There is a quite distinct department which fits pupils for 
college and other higher schools, a department which 
provides a good general education for those pupils who 
do not intend to go to college, a commercial department, 
and a manual training department. These four depart- 
ments cover the present field of secondary education in 
this country. 

When a second high school is needed in a community 
it becomes a matter of first importance to fix upon a 
definite policy of high school development. Nothing 
would be more unfortunate than a short-sighted solution 
of the problem with an eye single to what often passes 
in politics for economy, but which in the end would 
prove not only costly but educationally bad. 

In the past there have been two types of high schools, 
known as classical and as English high schools. The 
special function of the former was to fit for college and 
that of the latter to give a more practical education and 
fit for life. Since the colleges have broadened their 
courses and no longer require the study of Greek as a 
condition for admission, both types of schools fit for 
college, and the distinction between the two is rapidly 
becoming obliterated and will soon be obsolete. In the 
future these two types of schools will merge into each 
other and will form a single type, which will form the 
purely literary high school. Two new types of high 
schools are in process of development in our larger 
cities, corresponding to the last two of the four depart- 
ments mentioned, known as the manual training or 
technical high school and the commercial high school. 
These new types of schools will occupy a very large 
place in secondary education in the future as they will 
meet the needs of our rapidly growing industrial and 
commercial life far better than the purely literary high 
schools of the past. Several of our large cities have 
already developed these three types, and even our 
smaller cities have developed the second. 

In all cities where a defini.e and intelligent policy is 


* Extract from the annual report of Supt. T. M. Balliet, 
of Springfield, Mass. While addressed particularly to the 
people of that city, the report deals with several present- 
day school problems in so broad a fashion that educators 
elsewhere may profit from the suggestions. 
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pursued in the development of a system of high schools, 
these three types of schools are being established. 


Practical Education. 


The popular demand everywhere thruout is that edu- 
cation at public expense shall be practical. Provided 
the word “ practical” is not taken in too narrow a sense, 
this demand is eminently just and right and the public 
schools should respond to it. Education must fit for 
life and must be brought in close connection with. life. 
The school of to-day does not discharge its full duty 
either to the pupil or to the public, which pays the bills, 
if it teaches only the traditional “ three R’s.” The com- 
mon notion, entertained frequently by otherwise well-in- 
formed people, that these “three R’s” are not now 
taught as well as they used to be, could easily be dis- 
proved, if it were necessary, by actual records. These 
so-called fundamental branches—reading, writing, and 
arithmetic—are not only better taught in the modern 
school than they have ever been taught in the past, but 
the curriculum has been enriched by the addition of 
studies which connect the school most closely with 
practical life. 

In Springfield,cooking is taught to all the girls of the 
7th and 8th grades of the grammar schools and to such 
girls in the high school as wish to take it as an elective. 
The instruction is almost wholly confined to plain cook- 
ing, such as is adapted to a-household of limited means; 
and only about three lessons out of a series of over 40 
are allowed for what might properly be called fancy 
cooking, and this is done chiefly for the sake of arousing 
a deeper interest in the subject. In connection with 
this course, children are given instruction in household 
economy, in the relative values of different kinds of 
food, and in hygienic living in the home. While this 
kind of education is needed by the children of the well- 
to-do, it is especially needed by the children of the poor 
and of the foreign population. 

Springfield has an evening trade school, conducted at 
public expense, which trains the mechanics of our manu- 
facturing establishments, enabling employers to get a 
higher quality of work, and workmen to obtain higher 


wages. No other city, large or small, in the whele 
country, so far as I am aware, supports fuch a 
school. wane 


All other nations are developing systems of industrial 
education. England and the United States are in this 
respect far behind the leading nations of Continental 
Europe. The fierce competition in the markets of the 
world will soon force upon us the necessity of broadening 
our educational system and bringing it more in harmony 
with the needs of our industries and our industrial 
classes. 

While all this is true, it must be remembered, however, 
that a practical education is far more costly than mere 
book education. To teach chemistry and physics in a 
purely theoretical way from a book, as was done in 
many colleges and in most high schools not over twenty 
years ago, costs comparatively little; but to teach these 
subjects in a practical way requires expensive laboratories 
and costly equipments. To teach sewing in the schools 
involves the necesity of hiring extra teachers, especially 
trained for such work. The teaching of cooking in- 
volves not only extra teachers at good salaries, but also 
the fitting up and equipping of kitchens at an expense 
of over $500 each, and the purchase of the necessary 
supplies. The teaching of manual training in grammar 
schools necessitates the equipping of workshops, the 
hiring of specially trained teachers and a considerable 
outlay for supplies. A manual training high school is 
the most practical kind of high school yet developed, but 
it is also the most expensive. While its academic in- 
struction costs as much as that of a literary high school 
having the same number of pupils, the shop equipments, 
shop supplies, and the salaries of the teachers of shop- 
work involve a considerable additional expense. In 
short, it is impossible to make education practical in the 
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best sense and at the same time to make it also cheap. 
The least expensive kind of education is book education; 
books are cheaper than laboratories and machines, and 
larger classes can be handled by one teacher in academic 
instruction than in a laboratory or in a machine shop. 
Recent discussions of experditures and economy in 
the country, largely for political purposes, make it per- 
tinent that a few phases of it should be briefly touched 
upon. Much has been said of business methods in 
school administration and too much cannot be said on 
this subject provided it is said intelligently; but few 
things which touch business are more misleading than 
school statistics interpreted by persons not familiar with 
education. To make comparisons between the cost of 
the schools in different cities, even of the same state, 
one must know local conditions and be familiar with 
educational problems. Economy in school administra- 
tion can not be reduced to a simple sum in subtraction. 
To know how to economize intelligently in the manu- 
facture of paper one must really know something of the 
raw material and of the various processes of manufac- 
ture as well as of cost, sales, and profits. To economize 
intelligently in the administration of a system of public 
schools, one must know something about education as 
well as finances, and one who is not familiar with edu- 
cational problems cannot know, except in a very general 
way, a great deal of the financial problems involved. 
ERPIN 


The Money Value of Training.* 
By JAMES M. Dopce, President of the American 
Society of Mechanical Engineers. 

The old guild system had one redeeming quality; the 
training accorded the apprentices was of most thoro and 
proper character. In the general march of improvement 
specializing became the order of the day, and, as. a con- 
sequence, “learning a trade” is a misnomer. Generally 
speaking, there are few opportunities for a young man 
to-day to acquire a trade in the shops-of this country. 
In the first place, establishments are frequently so large 
that an individual is entirely lost sight of. If he meets 
his hours of work and is able to do the work satisfacto- 
rily he is allowed to remain at his special line indefinitely. 
The trade unions regulate, as far as they can, the num- 
ber of apprentices that may be employed. They do not, 
however, devote any attention to the training and edu- 
cation of the apprentices they permit their employers to 
engage. They exercise no power of selection. There 
is no incentive in unionism for individual development 
beyond the averageof the mass. Superlative skill, great 
physical strength, clear insight, and ambition must all 
be held back, lest, in their natural development, they 
should enable their possessor to do more work in a day 
than the average of his fellows. 

Time has evolved a solution which, tho but in its in- 
fancy, is destined to grow and be the most important de- 
velopment in educational lines that the world has 
ever seen. I refer to the trade schools. Scattered all 
over the country are schools of this character, which, 
undoubtedly, will grow more rapidly than any educational 
institutions of tne past. 

Within comparatively few years this lack of opportun- 
ity for proper training, making itself manifest, and, find- 
ing the law of supply and demand in good working order, 
registered its want, and, fortunately, the method of sup- 
ply was developed. This training is now being given by 
many institutions in this country, in shops equipped with 
the most modern tools and employing up-to-date methods, 
and supervised by instructors of marked ability and fully 
imbued with the importance and far-reaching benefits of 
their calling. The instruction is systematic and individ- 
ual, and I feel fully justified in saying that a month of 
such training is of more value than a year's time spent 
by a young man in a large shop, in which he is as likely 
to absorb error as truth. 


*This article is a part of an address delivered by Mr. 
Dodge before the Williamson Trade School of Philadelphia 
and published in St. Nicholas. 
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It has been said that a three years’ course in a trade 
school, in which an average of but a few hours a day are 
devoted to actual manual work, can, in no way, compare 
with three years’ time spent in actual work in a shop. I 
feel that this is a popular error. In shop work a man 
may spend months in repetition of the same task, to no 
ultimate advantage to the worker. Instead of his skill 
being quickened it is dulled. He very quickly acquires 
the skill which is unconscious in its operation. It is 
quite obvious that repetitive routine work is not desira- 
ble for a young man of natural ambition and aptitude. 
In the trade school he escapes routine, but is instructed 
in the underlying principles of his work, and does enough 
manual labor to familiarize himself with the varicus tools 
required, and to prove the correctness of the theories in 
which he has been instructed. 

The most important lesson of all for a young man to 
learn, regardless of his future calling, is thoroly to ap- 
preciate the worth of accuracy. Without accuracy in 
his work he is a failure. Without accuracy in his 
thought his life will be a comparative failure. No man, 
young or old, will, for a minute, claim the contrary. In 
spite, however, of the universal acquiescence in the 
statement that accuracy is essential to success, it is not 
easy of attainment. 

It is essential that a respect for accuracy should be so 
incorporated into the mental fiber of the aspirant for 
future honor and advancement that it becomes his first 
rather than his second nature. This lesson is the most 
important thing to be gained from the trade school, or, 
in fact, from any other institution of learning. 

The common result of education, regardless of the 
particular name by which a branch may be called, re- 
solves itself simply into an improvement in judgment; in 
other words, a person’s opinion, in his chosen calling, be- 
comes of value. This is not the result of studying any 
one text-book, or doing any one thing in the training of 
the hands, but is a matter of observation, relatively slow 
or rapid, depending upon the mental caliber of the indi- 
vidual. 

The trade school training is one decidedly tending 
toward individualism. Its boys, as a rule, do not come 
from the wealthier classes. There is an earnestness of 
purpose that is commendable, and the records show that 
the percentage of failure to pass satisfactorily thru the 
course is small. This may be attributed to the fact that 
no boy enters a trade school without a positive determi- 
nation to complete the course and be thankful for the 
opportunity. Asaresult of the trade school training 
the boy can apply directly the training he has received 
toward increasing his value to his employer and himself. 

What of the boy who has no opportunity of education 
beyond the lower schools? As a rule, at about sixteen 
years of age, he seeks employment frequently because he 
is tired of school—does not see the useofit. Inseeking 
employment the boy naturally wishes to acquire a trade, 
because he sees all about him the relatively affluent posi- 
tion of the men working at trades as compared to those 
who are simply laborers. At this stage a certain amount 
of natural selection manifests itself. If he is inclined 
toward mechanical pursuits he will naturally endeavor to 
get a start in some shop, and he is fortunate if he suc- 
ceeds. Often he is obliged to take what he can get and 
is thus diverted from his original intent. 

But, if he obtains employment in a machine shop, he 
will receive, say, $3 per week wages, this being, we wil 
say, $150 per year, or five per cent. on $3,000. l 

I have endeavored to find out what the money invest- 
ment is in a boy of sixteen. The census reports and sta- 
tistics from abroad cannot possibly give all the items. It 
is so difficult to decide upon the class to which any indi- 
vidual belongs. I feel satisfied, however, that the world 
at large places a very accurate value on any commodity, 
and labor certainly is a commodity, and the community 
in which we live says that a sixteen-year-old lad in good 
health entering a shop is worth $3 per week, and, conse- 
quently, his potential or invested value is $3,000. We 
will, therefore, establish this as his value. The same 
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value can be placed upon a boy of sixteen who is fortu- 
nate enough to be entered on the roll of a trade school. 
We will now imagine two groups of twenty-four boys, or 
forty-eight in all, one-half entering a trade school. For- 
tunately, I have statistics covering two groups of this 
size, and we will trace their advancement, translating it 
into dollars, thru a term of years. 

We will first trace the course of a young man having 
no special training or manifested aptitude in the work 
before him. Arbitrarily, and based on years of experi- 
ence, it has been found, in the shop from which these 
statistics are gleaned, that a practically uniform increase 
in the rate of wages can be maintained for three and a 
half years, or until the boy of sixteen has reached the 
age of nineteen years and six months. This isshown by 
the increases of sixty cents per week for each six months 
of service. During this time the boys are really gaining 
instruction. So far as possible and practicable, their 
work is varied, not only in the machine shop, but they 
are given instruction and opportunity to acquire at least 
the rudiments of pattern-making, wrought-iron construc- 
tion, and some blacksmithing. At the age of nineteen 
and a half wages are $7.40 per week. This potential 
value is increased to $7,400; in other words, in three 
and a half years his potential value has increased from 
$3,000 to $7,400, a gain ot $4,400. At the end of the 
fourth year he is earning $9 per week. This represents 
$9,000 in potential value, or, to put it another way, 
starting with the rate of $3 per week and a potential 
value of $3,000, he has, in four years, increased his po- 
tential value $6,000, or an average increase of $1,500 
per annum, which he has invested in himself. In the 
meantime, he has been rendering satisfactory service to 
his employer, and a profit has been made on his work, 
not as large, however, by any means, as the profit to 
himself. What has he now? He has a potential value 
of $9,000, which he cannot be deprived of, provided he 
retains his health and his habits of industry. 

The untrained boy, in three years, has increased his 
earning power from $3 per week to $6.80 a week, but 
the trade-school boy, between his entrance and gradua- 
tion, crosses the $6.80 line after he has been in the 
school a year and three months. In other words, he has 
gained almost two years on the boy who entered the shop 
with the idea that school training was an unnecessary 
waste of time. It is quite evident, therefore, that time 
has been lost, and not gained, by entering the shop with- 
out training. Roughly, this holds true indefinitely. 
While the two wage lines run along parallel or substan- 
tially so, say for the next four or five years, the time ele- 
ment is always in favor of the trained boy, and, in a very 
few years, he is leaving his less fortunate brother well 
to the rear. 

From the age of twenty to twenty-one and a half, or 
for eighteen months, if the untrained boy continues to 
do his work well, his wage line will continue running 
more toward the vertical than it did from the time he 
was sixteen until he was nineteen and one-half. Now 
the experience which he received during the formative 
period is beginning to make itself very manifest. He 
becomes more useful as an all-round man. His wage is 
increased to $13.20 per week. His potential value works 
upward toward $14,000. Now, his value, while increas- 
ing, cannot increase at the ratio of the past eighteen 
months or two years. He is overtaking the journeymen 
of his trade and is beginning to mingle with the laggard 
or poorer ones of the craft. 

A year later, or, taking the age of twenty-two and 
one-half, his wage has been increased to $14.40 per week. 
For the next eighteen months he continues in substan- 
tially the same line, and, at twenty-four years of age, is 
earning $15 per week, and his potential value is $15,000. 
In other words, he has increased his potential value 
$12,000, and draws the interest on his investment in in- 
stalments once a week, and is earning five per cent. on 
his accumulated value. 

We now can draw some general conclusions from the 
statistics of this group of twenty-four young men start- 
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ing at sixteen years of age at $3 per week, and at twenty- 
six years of age earning $15 per week, or thereabouts. 
We find that only five per cent. of this class rise above 
this line to any marked degree. Thirty-five per cent. 
remain in the employ of the company and follow the line 
indefinitely. Twenty per cent. leave of their own accord, 
but with good records behind them. Forty per cent. are 
dismissed, and it is fair to assume that these never rise 
above the line. They are not dismissed at the age of 
twenty-six, but fall by the wayside, unable to keep pace 
with the march of progress. 

We will now turn to the group who have entered the 
trade school. Starting, again, at the potential value of 
$3,000 for the boys of sixteen years of age, we will fol- 
low the course of an individual, representing the average 
of his companions. The first noticéable thing is that, 
for three years, starting from the age of sixteen and ter- 
minating on the line representing nineteen years, he is 
in school, and, instead of having his wage-rate dotted 
along at intervals of six months, as in the case of the 
boy entering a shop without the trade-school training, 
we find no rates at all. At the time of his graduation, 
at the age of nineteen, and entering upon his employ- 
ment, we find a most interesting state of affairs. He is 
employed at the rate of $12 per week, this representing 
a potential value of $12,000, or an increase during his 
school term of $9,000, or an average of $3,000 per annum. 

During the same term the untrained boy has reached a 
potential of $7,000 at the same age; in other words, the 
trained boy has a $5,000 start at the same age. Again, 
the untrained boy’s line crosses the $12,000 potential 
line at twenty-one years of age. In other words, the 
trained boy has $5,000 advantage at the same age, and 
has two years running start on the boy who has not had 
the same training. Now, what does he dointhe next two 
years? To follow along his career, in six months his wage 
increases to $13.20 per week. One year later, or at the 
age of twenty and a half, he has reached $15 per week. 

The untrained man is now twenty-four years old 
and earning the same wage, but his line of progress 
is running more nearly parallel with the horizontal line 
than that of the trained man. Six months later, at the 
age of twenty-one and a half, they part company quite 
decidedly, the untrained man’s wage-line running off hor- 
izontally, whereas the line of the trained man is progress- 
ing onward and upward, at substantially the same angle 
it has shown since the time of his entrance to the trade 
school. 

Why is it possible for these two men thus to part 
company? It is because the untrained man can in- 
crease his rate only by remaining as a working machinist 
in ashop. The trained man has substantially mastered 
all that the untrained man has, so far as his actual labor 
is concerned, but he has within him other possibilities. 
He can now apply in a combined manner his theoretical 
and his practical training, becoming a leading man, pos- 
sibly a foreman or a draftsman. It is now that this, his 
better knowledge, coupled with his intellectual improve- 
ment, makes itself most manifest. His rate, at the age 
of twenty-one and a half, is $16 per week; his potential 
value, $16,000. Fourteen months later we find him earn- 
ing $18 per week; ten months later, $20 per week, and, 
in another year, or, at the age of twenty-five, he is earn- 
ing $22 per week—a rate practically unattainable by the 
untrained man. 

Five per cent. of the untrained—those having de- 
cided genius and a faculty of improving their minds 
and increasing their theoretical knowledge, courage 
enough to take courses in the correspondence schools, 
or obtain instruction in the evenings—rise to his class, 
and it is not impossible that, in very rare instances, they 
would do as well thru their future life. A trained man 
at twenty-five years of age has a potential value of $22,000, 
or, in nine years, he has increased his value $19,000, or 
at the rate of $2,100 per annum, as compared with $1,300 
per annum for the untrained man, and with this mani- 
fest additional advantage over the untrained man—that 
his line has no limitation, so far as we can see. 
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Report of the President of the N. E. A.* 


The meeting of the association in Boston, July 6-10, 
1903, had certain unusual features which may appropri- 
ately be put on record in the files of the executive com- 
mittee. 

The president elected for the year lived at the ap- 
pointed place of meeting, and was, therefore, able to 
take part in the local preparations for the convention. 
There are unquestionable advantages in this exceptional 
arrangement, if it comes about naturally and without 
serious drawbacks. The executive committee met in 
Boston, October, 1902, and authorized a reduction in the 
number of general sessions, the reservation of all the 
mornings for department meetings, the appropriation of 
all the afternoons to excursions and hospitalities, the 
omission of devotional exercises and music from all ses- 
sions, general or departmental, except the first general 
session, and the shortening of the addresses of welcome 
and of the replies thereto. They also expressed the 
wish that the local committees might succeed in prevent- 
ing certain annoyances common at large gatherings of 
teachers, such as commercial exhibits, importunate ad- 
vertising, and the demanding of fees by guides and mes- 
sengers. 

The committee also authorized the president to call a 
meeting of the departmental presidents at Boston. This 
meeting was held on January 1, 1908, and was thought 
by all who participated in it to be a very useful innova- 
tion. It was there agreed that each session, general or 
departmental, should be devoted to a single topic, that 
the limit of a principal paper should b2 twenty minutes, 
and of a contribution to a discussion from seven to ten 
minutes, and that copies of all papers should be sent 
weeks beforehand to the department president to whose 
program they severally belong. These rules were car- 
ried into effect in good measure, and, in the end, it 
clearly appeared that those meetings were the most in- 
teresting and successful in which they were best en- 
forced. : 

The advance membership committee did an unprece- 
dented piece of work in enrolling 6,883 new members from 
New England. The accommodations committee suc- 
ceeded in meeting promptly all demands for lodgings, in 
spite of the fact that the attendance at the convention 
exceeded, by many thousands, the estimated 25,000. The 
teachers of Boston and the vicinity in large numbers 
served on the committees and gave an indispensable co- 
operation in many other ways. Hundreds of selected 
pupils from the public schools served as guides and mes- 
sengers during the convention week. The wishes of the 
national executive committee in regard to advertising 
and fees were carried out with a good degree of success. 
The use of the buildings and grounds of the Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology and of the churches, in 
which department meetings were held, was freely given 
to the association. The excursions to places of histori- 
cal or literary interest in and about Boston were eagerly 
availed of by thousands of the visiting teachers during 
the week July 6-11, and the daily resort to the places 
described by the excursions committee was more consid- 
erable than usual for several weeks afterwards. 

From the experience of the president of the associa- 
tion and of the department presidents at the Boston 
meeting it may certainly be inferred that the prepara- 
tion of the programs for a meeting in July should be be- 
gun in earnest not later than January 1; that every 
paper should be in the hands of the president concerned 
not later than May 15, and that every writer should be 
urged to deal with actual experience, difficulties encoun- 
tered, and results achieved, rather than with theories or 
generalities. Free discussion after the reading of the 
papers in a department meeting is sometimes interesting, 
but oftener rambling and disjointed. It should be lim- 
ited as to time, and otherwise controlled and directed by 


~ * Extract from the Yearbook of the N. E. A. 1903. 


the presiding officer. Interest in the meetings can best 
be assured by procuring the active participation on the 
program of teachers who have a wide reputation, or who 
have obtained in their own fields unusual results. A few 
papers on educational theory are desirable, but these 
should make but a small part of the total program of a 
convention. The general opinion at the Boston meeting 
seemed to be that three twenty-minute papers and six 
seven-to-ten minute papers were enough for a depart- 
ment session. Under the conditions which existed at 
Boston, and probably would exist in any large city, it 
was apparent that the general sessions held in the even- 
ing had a less cogent attraction for the average member 
of the association than the department meetings in the 
morning. This fact should be taken into account in pre- 
paring the program of the general sessions for any place 
of meeting where the outside attractions during the day 
and evening are strong. 

The weakest point in the present administration of the 
association is the mode of selecting members of the com- 
mittee on nominations. The conditions prescribed for 
their election by the by-law in force up to July 9, 1903, 
could not be fulfilled, so that all elections had been ille- 
gal. The meeting of active members on July 9 amended 
the by-law so that legal elections can be effected, but, at 
the moment, the meeting could not see the way to pre- 
vent the election of members of the nominating commit- 
tee by very small meetings which can easily be managed 
in the interest of aspiring individuals. The national ex- 
ecutive committee might render an important service to 
the association if it would prepare and submit to the 
active membership before the next meeting a satisfac- 
tory method of electing members of the committee on 
nominations. 


EXPN 


Coming Meetings. 


Feb. 18.—Association of High School and Classical Teach- 
ers of Connecticut, at New Britain. 

Feb. 22.—Wisconsin State Library Association, at Mil- 
waukee. 

Feb. 23-25—Department of Superiniendence of 
the N. E.A., at Atlanta, Ga. Supt. Henry P. 
Emerson, Buffalo, president; J. H. Hinemon, 
Little Rock, Ark., secretary. 


March 9-10.—Department of City and Or | Superin- 
tendents of Pennsylvania, at Norristown. J. K. Gotwals, 
Norristown, president. 

March 11-12.—Association of History Teachers of the Mid- 
dle States and Maryland, at Philadelphia, Pa. Prof. Lucy 
M. Salmon, Vassar college, president; Dr. Edward H. Cas- 
tle, Teachers college, secretary. 

March 25-26.—Central Illinois Teachers’ Association at 
Danville. Prin. F. D. Thompson, Galesburg High school, 
president. 

April 26-29. —International Kindergarten Union, at Roches- 
ter, N. Y. Miss Annie Laws, Chicago, president; Miss Eve- 
lyn Holmes, Charleston, S. C., secretary. 

March 30-April 1.—North Nebraska Teachers’ Association, 
at Columbus. M. R. Snodgrass, Wayne, president; Irma 
Martindale Pierce, secretary. 

Central Nebraska Teachers’ Association, E. C. Bishop, 
Lincoln, president; Miss Shick, Grand Island, secretary. 

Southeastern Nebraska Educational Association, at Peru. 
George Crocker, Falls City, president; Angie Irwin, Tecum- 
seh, secretary. 

March 13-April 2.—Southeastern Iowa Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, at Muscatine. F. M. Fultz, Burlington, president; Miss 
Laura Fitch, Chariton, secretary. 

April 29-80.— Western Nebraska Educational Association, 
at Sidney. C. C. Danforth, Sidney, president; Delilah How- 
ard, Lodge Pole, secretary. 

July 5-9.—National Educational Association, at St. Louis, 
Mo. Dr. John W. Cook, De Kalb, Ill., president; Irwin 
Shepard, Winona, Minn., secretary. 


A fine set of Physiological Models (for school use), in hand- 
some oak case, that cost $140—as good as new for sale at 
nearly half cost. Exceptional opportunity for High or Nor- 
mal school. Address Models, care SCHOUL JOURNAL, 61 E. 
9th St., New York City. 
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Public School Instruction as to Physiological Action of Alcohol. Ill. 


By a Committee of Eleven State Presidents of the W. C. T. U., on January 9, 1904. 
First part of a reply te the physiological sub-committee of the committee of fifty, reported for adoption to the convention 


at Cincinnati, Nov. 18, 1903. 


Action of Massachusetts Association of Congregational Churches. 


The report of Professors Bowditch and Hodge con- 
tains a very misleading account of the attempt made in 
Massachusetts in 1898-9 to induce the legislature of 
that state to strengthen the existing temperance educa- 
tion law. Drs. Bowditch and Hodge represent this at- 
tempt (Vol. I., p. 24) as “the latest effort of the depart- 
ment of ‘scientific temperance instruction,’” and again 
(p. 45) as a bill “introduced by the Woman’s Christian 
Temperance Union.” These are misrepresentations of 
facts in each case. 

The actual origin of this movement is set forth in the 
following statement made by the undersigned gentlemen, 
pastors of Congregational churches in Boston: 

The attempt made in 1899 to strengthen the Massa- 
chusetts temperance education law originated with the 
Massachusetts General Association of Congregational 
Churches in the following resolution passed by that body 
in 1896: ; 

‘*Rejoicing in the good that has been accomplished thru 
the temperance education law of our state, we believe the 
time has come when that law should be so strengthened 
that it will insure a temperance education to every child in 
every public school in our commonwealth. 


‘‘ We therefore hereby instruct our temperance committee 
to do whatever they deem to be wise to secure this end.’’ 


In accordance with this resolution, the temperance 
committee of that association issued a call to the official 
representatives and leaders of sixteen other church, phil- 
anthropic, and temperance societies, which resulted in 
an organization called the Massachusetts central com- 
mittee for the promotion of scientific temperance instruc- 
tion in the public schools. 

Dr. Charles L. Morgan, chairman of the temperance 
committee of the association of Congregational churches, 
was made chairman of this central committee. Among 
the prominent members were Bishop Mallalieu, Dr. Alex- 
ander McKenzie, Dr. George C. Lorimer, Dr. Francis E. 
Clark, Hon. John D. Long, and ex-Governor William 
Claflin. 

A bill was presented to the Massachusetts legislature 
in behalf of this central committee and the organiza- 
tions they officially represented, specifying certain 
changes needed in the temperance education law to make 
it more effective, and thus to bring this state into line 
with other leading states, such as Illinois and New York, 
—where laws having penalties and other features pro- 
posed for Massachusetts had been and are securing ex- 
cellent results. 

This bill soon encountered opposition in the form of 
another bill, the purpose of which is described in the re- 
port of Professors Bowditch and Hodge as “‘an attempt 
in the direction” of “the removal [from our public 
schools] of this educational excrescence,” that is, the 
present system of scientific temperance instruction. 

In support of this bill to weaken the existing law, Dr. 
Bowditch appeared claiming to represent the Massachu- 
setts Medical Society. The basis for his claim for this 
representation will be seen in the following facts: 

Four years earlier, in 1895, Dr. G. W. Fitz, in a paper 
read before the South Middlesex County Medical Society 
complained that the study of physiology and hygiene 
was being taught from the standpoint of temperance, 
and accordingly introduced a resolution before that body, 


requesting the Massachusetts Medical Society to appoint: 


a committee to consider the condition of instruction in 
physiology and hygiene in the public schools of this 
commonwealth He suggested that Dr. Bowditch be 
appointed as chairman of such committee. 

The consideration of this subject thus solicited by Dr. 
Fitz was continued under Dr. Bowditch’s chairmanship 


for four years previous to the legislative attempt to 
strengthen the law. 

It is significant that the report of the Bowditch com- 
mittee, chosen four years before, was made at a meeting 
of the councillors of the Massachusetts Medical Society, 
February 1, 1899, while the bill to strengthen the law 
was pending before the legislative committee. 

In accordance with this recommendation of Dr. Bow- 
ditch’s committee, the councillors authorized moving for 
weakening amendments to the law. This bill, as stated 
above, was introduced in opposition to the state central 
committee’s bill for strengthening the law. 

By methods similar to those elsewhere described, by 
misrepresenting the provisions of the strengthening bill 
supported by the state central committee, by false 
charges of inaccuracy against the indorsed physiologies, 
by claiming the support of eminent physicians on the 
ground of the Cambridge statement, by circular letters 
sent out by Dr. Fitz to teachers, enough opposition to 
the proposal to strengthen the law was secured to cause 
a division in the legislative committee, and no bill was 
reported to the legislature. 

At the next annual meeting of the State Association 
of Congregational Churches (May, 1899), a resolution 
was passed containing the following indorsement of the 
action of their temperance committee in asking fora 
stronger temperance education law for Massachusetts: 

‘‘Your committee to whom was referred the report of the 
commttee on temperance wish to express in behalf of the 
State Association their hearty and honest thanks to the 
committee appointed last year at Greenfield for their un- 
usual and unwearied labors in this great cause committed to 
their care. With rare devotion they have given their time, 
their strength, themselves, to a long-continued and legisla- 
tive battle for improved temperance instruction in schools 
of the state; and we record herewith our high appreciation 
of their painstaking and brave service. And while their ef- 
forts have failed in securing a revision of the temperance 
laws, yet in the unanimous judgment of your committee, the 
temperance sentiment of Massachusetts has never received 
more widespread recognition than under the pores en- 
lightenment and aroused moral sense generated by this 
ermpaign; so that the moral victory of this temperance cru- 
sade may prove more notable than any formal amendment 
to the existing law.”’ 

But for the opposition aroused by the aforesaid mem- 
bers of the Massachusetts State Medical Society, and 
the misrepresentations employed in securing the opposi- 
tion of teachers and others, there is large reason to be- 
lieve that the movement initiated by the State Associa- 
tion of Congregational Churches in favor of strengthen- 
ing the Massachusetts law in 1899 would have been 
crowned with success. That the desire thruout the state 
for effectual legislation on this subject is thoroly 
grounded in public opinion is shown by the following ex- 
tract from the report of the legislative committee on 
education made at that time: 

‘*A strong public sentiment exists in support uf thoro in- 
struction in physiological and hygienic truths as to alcohol 
and other narcotics with a view to the reduction of intem- 
perance. This sentiment cannot be disregarded in dealing 
with the question of modifying the present law.’’j 

These expressions from church and ‘state in Massa- 
chusetts illustrate the condition of public sentiment at 
large, and show that one conclusion of the report of 
Professors Bowditch and Hodge is correct, namely, that 
the removal of this educational method for the preven- 
tion of intemperance from the public school system of 
this country will be no easy task. 


‘ Evidence of Results Ignored. 
The report of Professors Bowditch and Hodge says: 


‘‘The final question as to results is naturally the most im- 
portant. From letters of the department of scientific tem- 
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perance instruction, we learn that it is too early to expect 
results.’’ 

The files of department correspondence show that in a 
letter dated July 12, 1897, Professor Hodge asked the 
following question: 

‘‘Have you any data from any state showing decrease in 
consumption of alcoholic drinks since the passage of tem- 

rance education laws? Do you consider it time to look 

or such decrease? ’’ 

In the department letter-book under date of July 16, 
1897, appears the following reply to this question written 
by Mrs. Hunt’s secretary: 

‘« . . . Mrs. Hunt does not feel that the temperance edu- 
cation laws have been in force long enough at this time to 
expect definite, tabulated results. The children in our pub- 
lic schools are not, of course, consumers of alcoholic drinks, 
and therefore teaching them in regard to the nature and ef- 
fects of such drinks would not immediately affect the per 
capita consumption. We do not look for such noticeable 
ee in any shape that could be estimated until somewhat 

ater... 

The reader will notice that it is to Professor Hodge’s 
request for “data showing decrease in consumption of 
alcoholic drinks” that the secretary replied “it is too 
early to expect definite, tabulated results,” and she tells 
why, proceeding then to give incidental results. Why 
did not Professor Hodge state that his question and the 
answer he reports as to results referred only to per cap- 
ita consumption? Moreover, the correspondence in 
question took place in 1897, six years ago, but it is pub- 
lished now, 1903, as tho it told the story of to-day. 

To find what was really true concerning the results of 
this education, a committee in New York, in 1902, insti- 
tuted an inquiry thruout the sixty counties of that state. 
These inquiries were made of the parents, the persons 
nearest to the children, and hence best qualified to judge 
of the effects of the instruction. The following facts 
were obtained. 

That this teaching is resulting in a marked increase 
of knowledge of hygiene on the part of the children, 
which is put into practical application in the home; that 
it is leading the children to resist temptation to smoke 
and to drink, in many cases is causing parents as well to 
abandon these and other unhygienic habits; that it is 
lifting the general tone of the community, according to 
many reports. 

The individual testimonies as to these results were 
printed in a sixteen-page pamphlet, which was sent to 
every member of the committee of fifty, in September, 
1902, eight months before the publication of these two 
volumes of the sub-committee’s report. This certainly 
gave ample time for the incorporation of the results of 
this New York inquiry in the published report of the 
sub-committee. 

Why have the sub-committee ignored this official re- 
port from the great Empire state, which for eight years 
has been under one of the best laws, and why have they 
published instead the distortion of a letter written six 
years ago, and passages from the report of Mr. George 
H. Martin made thirteen years ago, and a report made 
by George W. Fitz, M.D., in 1897, from data collected 
for use in the attempt to remove “this excrescence” 
[the temperance education law] from the laws of Massa- 
chusetts? 

The public has a right to expect the latest facts from 
a committee professing to make an unbiased investigation 
worthy of public confidence. 

A census of the whole country has been taken since 
Professor Hodge in 1897 asked for results. That cen- 
sus shows that during the ten preceding years in which 
these laws had come quite universally into force there 
was an increase of 4 1-10 years in the average length of 
life of the American people. 

The universal teaching of physiology and hygiene in 
the public schools has greatly helped in securing the 
wide dissemination of sanitary knowledge which physi- 
cians admit has been one of the chief factors in bringing 
about the above result. 

If Professors Bowditch and Hodge were really anxious 
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for statistics showing the relation of temperance instruc- 
tion to the per capita consumption of alcohol, why did 
they not examine recent reports of the Internal Revenue 
department before publishing their own report? Had 
they done so, they would have found that the gain in 
the per capita use of alcoholic liquors thruout the coun- 
try during the eleven years preceding the last report 
was only one-third as great as in the previous period of 
eleven years when the public school study of this sub- 
ject was being first introduced. That there was any in- 
crease at all during the last eleven years was undoubted- 
ly due to the fact that during this period we were re- 
ceiving annually an average of 400,000 immigrants, the 
oa of whom brought with them old-world drinking 
abits. 

During the last decade the children in this country 
have been learning in the schools quite universally that 
alcvhol injures working ability. Observers in this and 
other countries recognize the fact that the wide dissem- 
ination of this and related truths has markedly affected 
our industries, leading both employers and employes to 
accept abstinence as an essential to the success that has 
helped to give our nation its present high rank in indus- 
try and commerce. 

If the sub-committee denies that this education has 
been a factor in securing the above results, here stand 
the facts. 

BPN 
Chinese Anatomy. 

It is said that the average Chinese doctor knows less 
of anatomy than the American child who has passed thru 
the elementary schools. No Chinese physician ever dis- 
sected any portion cf the body. The knowledge of anat- 
omy and physiology, accordingly, are matters of faith, 
confirmed by images which have been reproduced during 
untold centuries. 

They believe that the skull is formed of one bone; 
likewise the pelvis. The number of ribs varies with the 
individual. The colon, after describing sixteen convolu- 
tions, terminates by opening into the lung. The heart 
governs the vital processes. In co-operation with the 
cavity of the stomach, it supplies all ideas and all pleas- 
urable sensations. The liver is the habitat of the soul, 
and from it emanate all generous and noble sentiments. 
The gall bladder is a receptacle of courage, its ascentiin 
the body being the cause of anger. 

The Chinese have an idea of the continuous motion of 
the blood, but it is the product of imagination rather 
than of knowledge. They profess to differentiate no 
less than seventy-four varieties of pulse, simultaneously 
recognizable on the person of a single individual. -The 
body is composed of five elements: Fire, water, earth, 
wood, and metal. Each of these elements is in a har- 
monious rapport with the corresponding members of the 
series of five planets, five metals, five solid viscera, five 
colors, and five tastes. All diseases originate from dis- 
turbances of the primary and essential harmonies of 
these correlations. 
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A Proposed Course in History. 


Second Grade. 


1. Continue topics, b, c, and d of first grade. 

2 Teach stories of real or ideal people. The purpose is to 
present types of primitive life in order to better understand 
developed life. Illustrate by the hunter, the trapper, the 
shepherd, the farmer, the potter, the fire maker, the weaver, 
with the associations that belong to each. 


SUGGESTIVE MATERIAL. 


Hiawatha’s stories (selected). Colonial Stories of Planting, 
‘* Story of Ab.’’ (adapted). Weaving, and Living. 
Montezuma— (Pratt). Olaf and Snorri—(Pratt). 


Arachne. Prometheus. 
Pandora. res. 
Clytie. Jason and the Golden Fleece, 


Ulysses, the Bag of Winds. 
Anniversary stories similar to King Midas, 
those of the first grade. Touch. 
Third Grade. 


1. Continue topics b, c, and d, of first grade. 

2. Teach phases of heroism and social life by means of 
stories and material chosen from Greek and Teutonic my- 
thology and history. 


SUGGESTIVE MATERIAL. 


the Golden 


The Story of Aladdin. Stories of Hercules (selected). 
William Tell. Cadmus. 

The Adventuresof Theseus, Phaethon. 

Rhoecus. King Arthur Legends. 
Leonidas. Bruce and Wallace. 

Alfred the Great. Canute and the Sea. 


Stories of Early Chicago. 
The Cliff Dwellers (Pratt) 
The Little Pueblo Prince 


(Pratt). 
The Army of Two (Pratt). 


Caxton (making books). 
Transportation Stories. 
James Watt, Stephenson, 
Robert Fuiton, etc. 
Anniversary Stories. 
Siegfried. 


Fourth Grade. 


1. Continue topics b, c, and d of First Grade. 

2. Study various phases of life social, industrial and politi- 
cal. The sources are to be drawn chiefly from the Old 
World. 

SUGGESTIVE MATERIAL. 


In the fourth, fifth, and sixth grades alternative lists of 
source material are offered. These have been designated as 
A and B. The one is more extensive in scope, the other is 
more intensive. Without attempting to determine which 
mode of treatment is the better, it is admitted that in some 
schools the conditions and materials on hand will justify the 
selection of one list rather than the other. List A will fur- 
nish the opportunity for extending the historic horizon of 
the child and of implanting some fundamental historic 
concepts during the last year of school life in which the oral 
method of presentation predominates. List B furnishes an 
opportunity for graphic pictorial and constructional repre- 
sentation and a steady, persistent pointing forward to the 
coming of the New World epoch and its social and industrial 
development. p 


Stories representing life. 

The East: Abraham and Lot, Moses; Cyrus, Xerxes. 

Greece: Solon, Socrates, Miltiades, Lycurgus. 

Rome: Romulus, Horatius, Regulus, Caesar. 

Germany: Arminius; Charlemagne; Gutenberg. 

England: Alfred, Harold, Elizabeth, Clive, Victoria. 

Europe: Mohammed, Prince Henry; Michael Angelo, 
Peter the Great, Isabella, Ponce de Leon. 

America: William Penn; La Salle; Franklin; Robert 
Morris, George Rogers Clark; Paul Jones; Perry; Deca- 
tur; Lewis and Clarke; Daniel Boone. 

These stories need not be taught in the order named nor is 
it supposed that all can be taught. Substitutions can fre- 
quently be made to advantage. 

The principle to be adhered to is that general rather than 
particular ideas are to be given. 

It is not intended that the children shall read the stories, 
nor yet that the teacher shall read them to the children but 
that they shall be part of the oral teaching of the grade. 


B. 
Castle Life. 
Life in Venice, 
Doubling the Cape with Magellan. 
Going on a Crusade. 
Traveling with Marco Polo. 
Around the World with Drake. 
Across the Unknown Sea with Columbus. 
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Report of Committee of Chicago Principals’ Association. 


Setting Sail with Henry the Navigator and Vasco de 


ama. 

On Board Ship with and Without a Compass. 

Learning to Print with Gutenberg. sep 

This work should be accompanied with graphic illustra- 
tions and constructional designing. Use material freely. 


Fifth Grade. 


1. Continue topics b, c and d of First Grade. 

2. In this grade the pupil should depend more upon him- 
self in the preparation of matter for recitation. American 
biography and institutions should furnish the chief sources 
of material. 

SUGGESTIVE MATERIAL. 


A. 


A supplementary book corresponding to our present book, 
Montgomery’s Beginner’s History of the United States, 
should be used by the pupils. In addition to this some oral 
teaching should be done:—First, to establish a clear idea of 
the term ‘‘colony;’’ teach the stories of some typical 
colonies, such as: 

Samaria by the Israelites. 

Syracuse by the Corinthians. 

Cuba by the Spaniards. 

Carthage by the Tyrians. 

London by the Romans. 


Only a few lessons should be given upon these topics ard 
they should be made as graphic as possible. The purpose 
is not to teach the history ot the colonies but the method of 
> ge colonies, and their relations to the mother coun- 

ries, 

Second.—To establish the idea that liberty, human free- 
dom, is gained only by hard struggle and maintained only by 
heroic vigilance; teach the lives of such men as: 

Darius, including the wars with Greece. 

Hannibal, including the struggle to save Carthage. 

Boadicea, including the struggle of the Britons. 

Pericles, including the Peloponnesian war. (Civil war.) 

_The emphasis in teaching is to be placed not on the exact 
history but on the unending struggle of the strong against 
bo weak and on the price at which men have valued free- 

om. 
B. 


_ Using our Country’s life as a background, study inten- 
sively the types of people who have united to form our pre- 
sent day Americans or have continually influenced our 
nation’s history. Each ve should be studied in its Euro- 
pean environment as well as in its American relations. By 
this plan, in the fifth and sixth grades the child will have 
studied not only the American colonies, but also the chief 
movements of medizval times. 

Study with all the vividness possible the characteristics, 
adventures, industrial and sccial life of Indians, the Spanish, 
the Puritan and Virginia Colonists. 


(To be continued.) 





Dr. Fed Himself. 
Found the Food that Saved His Life. 


A good old family physician, with a life time experience in 
saving people, finally found himself sick unto death. 

Medicines failed and——but let him tell his own story. 
‘‘ For the first time in my life of sixty-one years I am im- 
pelled to publicly testify to the value of a largely advertised 
article and I certainly would not pen these lines except that, 
what seems to me a direct act of Providence, saved my life, 
and I am impressed that it is a bounden duty to make it 
known. 

‘‘For three years I kept failing with stomach and liver 
disorders until I was reduced seventy pounds from my nor- 
mal weight. When I got too low to treat myself three of 
my associate a2 gp advised me ‘o ‘put my house in 
order,’ for I would be quickly going the way of all mankind. 
Just about that time I was put on a diet of Grape-Nuts, pre- 
digested food. Curiously enough, it quickly began to build 
me up, — returned, and, in fifteen days, I gained six 
pounds. That started my return to health and really saved 
my life. 

‘* A physician is naturally prejudiced against writing such 
a letter, but, in this case, I am willing to declare it from the 
housetops that the multiplied thousands who are now suffer- 
ing as I did can find relief and health as easily and promptly 
by Grape-Nuts if they only knew what to do. Sincerely 
and fraternally yours.’’ Name of this prominent physician 
furnished by Postum Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 

Look in each package for a copy of the famous little book, 
‘*The Road to Wellville.’’ 
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The question whether a school man shall be permitted 
to prepare text-books for use in the schools, receiving in 
compensation therefor a royalty on the sales, comes for- 
ward with troublesome frequency. No sensible proposi- 
tion worthy of genera] acceptance seems to have been 
evolved as yet. How would it be if teachers were pro- 
hibited from receiving royalty on books sold in the sys- 
tem which pays them a salary? It might be well, 
perhaps, to ask in addition to this a lower rate than the 
sales price, corresponding to the amount saved by this 
withdrawal of royalty.. The matter is of sufficient im- 
portance to deserve of full discussion. THe ScHooL 
JOURNAL'S department of “ Letters” is open for it. 


The usual installment of the Manual Training Sched- 
ule prepared for the guidance of the New York city 
schools by Dr. James P. Haney had to be omitted this 
week because of the pressure of other material. The 
series has excited extraordinary interest among educa- 
tors. Inquiries are constantly received as to its scope. 
THE SCHOOL JOURNAL plans to publish every line of it, 
as it represents the most important recent contribution 
to the literature of manual training, adapted to the needs 
of the American schools. Dr. Haney has revealed in it 
a masterly handling of a most difficult problem. Some 
of the veterans in the field who have little opportunity 
of becoming personally acquainted with the author have 
expressed surprise at the comprehensiveness of his 
scheme. The practical working of the plan is well worth 
the attention of educators. The underlying ideas have 
been presented in various articles by Dr. Haney, published 
in THE ScHOOL JOURNAL and elsewhere. Educational 
Foundations for January has an especially strong presen- 
tation of the manual training problem by him. He has 
fully earned the leadership which the workers in the 
manual training field have accorded him. 


If there is a prominent school superintendency any- 
where that A. B. Blodgett, of Syracuse, is not mentioned 
for, we want to know it. In point of popularity he cer- 
tainly heads the list. Imperturbable good nature, big 
heartedness, and devotion to school work are the quali- 
ties that commend him everywhere. But Syracuse has 
him, and is possessed of the good sense to hold on to 
him. The New York state superintendency is the 
latest temptation his friends are holding out to him. 


Some busy bees seem to be beguiling their shining 
hours by building statistics upon biographical dictiona- 
ries which purport to tell who is what. The politician 
with us is still too much the schoolmaster of the nation, 
and the effects of his methods have not been altogether 
lost in the construction of this sort of literature. We 
can imagine the exalted feelings of the statistician who 
finJs his name properly recorded, together with all the 
data furnished by him to the editor. The accuracy with 
which his autobiographical contribution has been en- 
balmed is reason sufficient for accepting the work as a 
standard authority. 

And yet his careful compilations appear most ridicu- 
lous beside the less scientifically constructed estimates 
and guesses of the work-a-day world. Perhaps success 
ought to be measured wholly by the standard of the 
modern Whoiswhats. In other words, what a man or 
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self or herself, and is willing to furnish for publication 
in skeleton form, ought to commend itself to the good 
judgment of the American people, as the only true meas- 
ure of prominence. At any rate there has been supplied 
a new means of keeping those busy who like to work up 
statistics without sacrificing the comforts of their ain 
firesides. Of course second-hand statistics, like every- 
thing else second-hand, will be in need of careful disin- 
fection unless they are not worth disinfecting. 

P. S. —THE SCHOOL JOURNAL has no room for statistical 
studies of successful somebcdies in America, based upon 


compilations whose character has been dimly suggested 
above. This as a kindly hint. 


Now that Dr. Charles W. Dabney has accepted the 
presidency of the University of Cincinnati there is hope 
for the elevation of that institution to a plane command- 
ing confidence and respect. As president of the Uni- 
versity of Tennessee, Dr. Dabney has proved himself a 
man of rare tact, fine executive ability, good scholarship, 
and a clear comprehension of educational needs. He 
will enter upon his new duties on July 1. 


Principal Fosdick, of the Masten Park High school, 
Buffalo, N. Y., has announced his withdrawal from 
the race for the office of superintendent of public 
instruction in the state of New York. This is a wise 
step. He is one of the best high school men in the 
state and a companionable personality. But the high 
office for which his name was mentioned demands other 
qualifications. He did well to withdraw from the polit- 
ical contest. 


BPD 
Covers for Library Books. 


That our text-books should be covered for school use 
is a fact that does not seem open to argument. Thus 
Holden’s “ Patent Book Cover” is known everywhere 
in the United States and used very extensively. 

But, however much you cover the text-books, do not 
cover the school library books if you want them to do the 
most good. At least, that is the opinion of the librarian 
of one of the largest public libraries. 

“Uncovered books,” he continued, “are conducive to 
more reading and also to a better class of reading. The 
impression on the child entering a library of covered 
books is not one of cheer, but quite the reverse. There 
is something forbidding and uninviting in the rows of 
books all the same color, and that color necessarily a 
somber one. If one could have book coversof a bright red 
the effect would be more pleasing, but the prevailing 
grays and browns are repelling, and the wonder is that 
people have courage to take books whose attractiveness is 
so hidden beneath a dull dress. 

“Tf publishers find it profitable to bind books in bright 
colors and pay well for new designs why should the 
books lose their attractiveness because they are trans- 
ferred to library shelves? The pleasure of recognizing 
a book from its binding is not unlike recognizing the face 
of a friend or acquaintance. The book loses its individu- 
ality and has no character of its own if it is covered. 

“Besides, book covers are not so economical, after all. 
Consider the cost of the covers, the time spent in put- 
ting them on, in lettering numbers and titles on the back, 
in renewing them when the first one is soiled, and you 
will readily see that book covers have little to do with 
economy. It has often been proved that covered books 
need binding sooner than those not covered, as it is a 
strain upon the original binding to put on and keep on 
the thick brown paper. No matter hew carefully applied 
the inevitable stretching and contracting of the paper 
under atmospheric conditions results in unequal and de- 
structive strains upon the backs, sides, and sewing of the 
books. 

“ Again, the children do not take nearly so much care 
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in the handling of a covered book, nor do they take so 
much pains to protect it if they are carrying it back and 
forth to the school library in rainy weather. The cover 
conceals the charm of the book and lessens the reader’s 
respect for it.” 


BPN 


County Training Schools. 


Among the things that cause wonder toa thinking 
ducator is the length of time it requires to put aside 
utgrown ideas. An idea that is as old as the world 

probably is that it requires no special preparation in or- 
der to teach a school. This is not the only hoary illu- 
sion. Herbert Spencer wrote feelingly as to the need 
of knowledge in the rearing of children. Without 
thought and often without observation a young woman 
undertakes the rearing of a family of children. No 
wonder, say the doctors, that there is mortality among 
infants. 

It looks now as tho it would take this nation a century 
to get rid of the idea that only more or less-informed 
young men or women can teach a school. Even in New 
York city, the center (supposedly), of intellectual bright- 
ness, but a few years has elapsed since a training school 
was established for teachers. While some of the West- 
ern states see the incongruity, New York state still goes 
on putting questions before the applicants and bestowing 
upon them first, second, and third-grade certificates, ac- 
cording to the answers given. 

Wisconsin has set out to do a better thing; she has 
established eight County Training schools; an example 
for the Empire state. More than twenty years ago this 
matter was urged in THE JOURNAL, and places were 
named where the citizens offered to furnish a building if 
the state would furnish a County Training school for 
two or more months in the year, but that did not move 
the educational authorities; it was much easier to go 
right on in the path of antiquity. 

There should be at least twelve County Training 
schools opened during the present year; it is not too 
late to mend. We hope Superintendent Skinner will be 
re-elected for three years and that he will inaugurate 
this greatly-needed movement. These schools should (1) 
give six or eight weeks’ training to every one that seeks 
a third-grade certificate, and give no such certificate to 
one who had not by such training shown an ability to 
teach. Also (2) give those who held third, second, or 
first-grade certificates such further knowledge and skill 
as will advance them until they hold a state certificate— 
an assurance of professional qualification. 

We had hoped that 1900 would not find the state of 
New York still parceling out third, second, and first- 
grade certificates. If the word had gone out in 1890 
that no more third-grade certificates would be issued, 
and in 1895 none of the second, and that in 1900 that 
all must have state certificates, it would have been 
obeyed. All this could have been realized thru county 
training schools. 

That our rural schools need inproving every one who 
knows their present condition must admit. When the 
enlightened men of 1840 undertook to improve the rural 
schools what did they do? They opened a normal school 
at Albany. They knew they had officers in every town- 
ship of the state to ask questions and give out certifi- 
cates, but they knew that would not cure the evils that 
existed. They knew that training in the best methods was 
what was needed. Against serious opposition they opened 
a school to train teachers. And because of the training 
there given the graduates of that school became so con- 
spicuously successful that other schools of a similar kind 
have been opened. 

But cities, towns, and villages have multiplied so rap- 
idly that the graduates of these schools are absorbed and 
do not reach the rural institutions; so that they remain 
much as they were forty years ago. The rural schools 
should have special attention; the farmer wants his chil- 
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dren to have as good instruction as is given in the vil- 
lage where a trained teacher is employed. 

We therefore urge the state department to postpone 
this important matter no longer; to make a beginning by 
establishing in 1904 at least twelve county training 
schools; and in the counties where these are located to 
advertise that no third-grade certificate will be issued 
except to such as attend them. Also that these schools 
will act as summer schools for the advancement of sec- 
ond and first grades. This is the important step that 
should be taken by us; Wisconsin has shown its feasi- 
bility. 

GPA 
Wisconsin Leading the Way. 


Wisconsin is the first state to take official recognition 
of the research work organized by Dr. J. M. Rice, editor 
of the Forum. Under the direction of State Supt. C. 
P Cary and High School Inspector F. E. Doty several 
tests have been made to determine the genera! and 
special methods of instruction which appear to give the 
best results. This is a most commendable movement. 
The information gathered ought to lead to some definite 
conclusions. 

Spelling in the fifth grade was the subject of the first 
test. Four methods of instruction were to be tested. 
The four lists were made up of twenty rather difficult 
words. The purpose was to compel study and thus test 
the value of the method used. 

The first method to be examined was as follows: The 
teacher wrote the words on the board, pronounced them 
once and told the pupils to learn to spell them. In fif- 
teen minutes the words were erased and a test made. 
The test was concerned only with the result without the 
use of a study recitation. 

The second test related to the method of appealing to 
the ear. The teacher pronounced the first of the 
twenty words, then spelled the word, calling attention 
to the difficult syllables; then the pupils pronounced and 
spe:led the words in concert. Fifteen minutes were 
spent on the list. Then the test was made. 

The third test was for the method of appeal to the 
eye. The teacher pronounced the first word slowly and 
distinctly, paying particular attention to the syllabica- 
tion, and then wrote the word on the board. She then 
called attention to the syllable or syllables whose sound 
did not indicate the spelling. The pupils were to look 
at the word intently to get a mental picture. After fif- 
teen minutes of this work a test was given. 

The last test was for the method of ear, eye, and 
hand. The teacher pronounced the first word slowly; 
the class repeated in concert; the teacher then wrote 
it on the board and again required pupils to pronounce 
it in concert; she then called attention to a difficult 
syllable, pronounced it, and had pupils pronounce it in 
concert; then pupils looked at the word as a whole and 
then wrote it from memory. This exercise was to 
occupy fifteen minute. 

The test in algebra was to get at the accuracy and 
rapidity of performing algebraic operations. The test 
consisted of solving twenty examples which covered the 
principles mastered in the first six weeks of the school 
year. All work was mental. The teacher with watch 
in hand, noted and recorded on the board every five 
seconds of the time that elapsed after the signal to work 
was given; thus, 5,10,15, etc. When the pupil finished 
his work he promptly wrote after his name the last 
number of seconds he found recorded on the board, and 
immediately handed in the answer. 

The teacher tabulated the reports, an answer being 
marked incorrect if anything was in the least wrong. 
The data sent to the state superintendent included the 
following statistics. Number of pupils that took the 
test, number of the class that were absent, number of 
examples submitted, average number solved by each 
pupil, number of pupils that solved all, average time, 
average rapidity. 
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Drawing Congress. wai 


The universal exposition in the year 1900 gave to the 
Association of Profezsors of Drawing in Paris the op- 
portunity of holding the first international congress on 
drawing instruction. The organizers of the congress 
had in view the special purpose to show the necessity of 
this branch of instruction in all grades. 

The first congress, in which representatives of almost 
all civilized countries took part, discussed problems of 
the greatest importance without solving them. It was 
decided that a second congress should be held in Swit- 
zerland. Its aim will be to study the advantages and 
defects of our methods of drawing instruction, to render 
these methods more helpful, to prepare young students 
for their future professional duties, and to show the 
moral and educational value of drawing. 

The second international congress will be opened the 
first week of August, 1904, at Berne, the capital of the 
Swiss confederation. The congress will consist of a 
general and an educational division. The general 
division will examine the results in the different 
countries of the resolutions adopted by the pre- 
ceding congress and study the ways and means of 
assuring the existence of the permanent international 
committee. 

The educational division will consist of two sub-divis- 
ions, general and special instruction. The first section will 
study the method of drawing and its social value, be- 
ginning at the kindergarten and continuing up to univer- 
sity education. The second section will study every- 
thing concerning drawing on the professional, technical, 
and artistic sides. 

All persons interested in drawing may become mem- 
bers of the congress. The congress will comprise public 
meetings, section meetings, lectures and an exhibition of 
methods of instruction and models. All papers that are 
to serve as bases for the discussions must be forwarded 
in advance to the Swiss committee of organization to 
arrive by Feb. 14. They may be written in French, 
Italian, German, or English. 

These will be opened during the congress to supply 
data for reference and illustration of the questions 
which will be discussed, an exhibition for the study of 
methods and the results obtained by their use. These 
exhibits must be sent to the Swiss committee of organ- 
ization to arrive not later than June 15. The trans- 
portation of the exhibits both going and returning will 
be at the expense of the exhibitors. 

In quarters independent of the exhibition for study 
there will be opened a free exhibition of models, works, 
and hand-books having correlation with the teaching of 
drawing. Exhibits donated will afterwards constitute 
an international museum of instruction in drawing. 
This museum will be located in a Swiss city or canton 
which will be selected as offering the greatest advantages 
from the point of view of the full utilization of the 
collection. 

The officers of the Swiss committee of organization at 
Berne are: Leon Genoud, president; C. Schlaepfer, 
secretary. 


The Carnegie University. 


The year book of the Carnegie institution describes 
some of its plans for scientific research thruout the 
world. The institution now has assets of $10,101,500, 
and a balance on hand, last November 1, of $445,472. 
The administration expenses include $13,000 for salaries 
of officials and $21,227 for honorariums. 

The report of the committee on observatories advocates 
the establishment of an active astronomical station in the 
southern hemisphere. The reason for this is there is 
needed along certain lines a greater output of astronom- 
ical observations which can be obtained only in the south- 
ern hemisphere. The committee also recommends the 
establishment of an observing station for solar investiga- 
tion at an elevated point where the atmospheric condi- 
tions should be of exceptional excellence. The investi- 
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gation proposed by the solar observatory relate to the 
sun’s radiation, mainly with reference to its effect on the 
earth; to the solar constitution, with special reference 
to the sun as a typical star, and to the evolution of stars 
like the sun from nebule. 

The report also contains recommendations for the 
establishment of a geophysical laboratory and an inter- 
national magnétic bureau. T. D. Seymour, who was 
commissioned by the institution to make archeological 
investigations in Greece and Asia Minor and report on 
the opportunities for research there, reports that the 
sites of Antioch on Orontes, Laodicea, and Boetian 
Thebes seem the most promising for a great excavation. 
Raphael Pumpelly reports that he has found in Turkes- 
tan full confirmation of the statements of a long pro- 
gressive destruction of that region, which, from remote 
times, has converted cultivatable lands into deserts and 
buried cities in sands. 

Investigations carried on in Illinois, Kentucky, Ten- 
nessee, and Alabama during the past year developed no 
fact that will tend to establish a theory of the great an- 
tiquity of man in America. 


Parental Schools for New Jersey. 


The subject of parental schools was brought up at the 
recent session of the New Jersey State Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation, at Trenton, in an address by Supt. A. B. Mere- 
dith, of Nutley, N. J., of which the following is an 
abstract: 

The enforcement of the state compulsory education 
law requires the establishment of parental schools which 
should be established by the state. As the state, by 
means of special schools, cares for those who thru physi- 
cal deficiencies cannot avail themselves of the common 
school privileges, to be logical it should make a like pro- 
vision for those moral deficients who will not avail them- 
selves of the common schools. This class includes habi- 
tual truants, habitual absentees, and incorrigibles. 

The parental school is a place of detention and is inter- 
mediary between the day truant school and the reform 
school. To be sent there a pupil is not necessarily a 
school offender, but it provides a salutary place for those 
whose home conditions and moral tendencies would even- 
tually lead to dissoluteness and crime. Its aim is pre- 
ventive and constructive, and its officers and teachers 
are strictly “in loco parentis.” 

Parental schools should be so located as to provide for 
such units of population as will furnish not less than the 
minimum and not more than the maximum number of 
pupils that can be grouped in such schools to the best 
advantage. The ratio is probably 100 pupils to 400,000 
population. The school should be placed in the country 
on good farms of from thirty to forty acres in extent. 
The cottage plan should be used, with thirty pupils in a 
family. The cottages should have every modern equip- 
ment, each with an open dormitory. Then there should 
be a proper school building, with adequate manual train- 
ing equipment and gymnasium. 

The pupils should be under constant supervision, and 
they should assist in the care of the houses and grounds. 
The discipline should be firm but kindly. The formation 
of proper habits of thinking and acting should be secured 
thru a living interest in whatever employs the time. 
Manual and moral training are of primary importance. 
The course of study should include manual training, 
domestic science, drawing, gardening, and farm occupa- 
tions, gymnastics, and military drill. These are in addi- 
tion to the ordinary schoo] work, which, broadly speaking, 
will parallel the usual course in the public schools. It 
must be remembered, however, that these schools are 
for a special class, so that a special course of study 
should be worked out. Particular care should be taken 
to provide for religious instruction. 

A pupil should be sent to a parental school by way of 
the juvenile court, with as little publicity as possible. 
This transference should not be made until the pupil has 
been for a certain length of time under the care of a 
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probation officer. Pupils should be transferred for an 
indefinite time, since they need to remain long enough 
to get proper habits of living fixed. Dismissal from the 
school should be thru a system of probation or parole. 
The primary aim of the parental school is educational 
and not the serving of a definitesentence. The personal 
contact of the pupils with strong and sympathetic men 
and women is the greatest educative factor in such a 
school. Hence, the ability and character of the officers 
and teachers should be of the highest quality and they 
should be especially adapted to the work. 


Cause of Near-Sightedness. 


Dr. Grier says: ‘The many hours each day a child 
spends in the school-room with its restricted area helps to 
cause near-sightedness. The little one before it enters 
school can see much farther than it can a few years 
after. Then fora half dozen hours daily it is called 
upon to look no greater distance than to the teacher’s 
desk, less than thirty feet away, so its eyesight becomes 
adapted to seeing clearly at thirty feet, but not so well 
at a hundred feet, a decided contrast to the quality of 
primitive eyesight. 

“The natural condition of the eyesight for all kinds 
of animals is what is commonly termed far-sighted. Wild 
animals are invariably far-sighted, and remain that way 
even after capture by man and confinement in menage- 
ries or zoological gardens. Animals, even as young as 
four and five months old, when captured continue far- 
sighted, but the animals born in captivity are always 
near-sighted. This is probably due to the constricted 
range of their vision, for which nature endeavors to 
adapt their eyesight to the best advantage. 

“A hunter, trapper, or sailor, has the natural eye- 
sight, and can discern objects a great distance. In the 
course of time it is probable we may all be near-sighted, 
without the power to see distinctly over a hundred 
yards.” 

Libraries in the South. 


For a long time educators have realized that it is at 
least as important to cultivate a taste for reading in the 
children as to cram their heads full of the matter in the 
text-books. The text-books are soon forgotten after 
school days are over, but a love for the best literature 
will continue the educational process thruout life. These 
facts have been the reasons for the strength in the free 
library movement during the past few years. More re- 
cently still the awakening has occurred in the South, 
where the opportunies to get books have been exceedingly 
few. 

Of course Mr. Carnegie’s library giving has aided the 
library movement immensely. He has given the enor- 
mous sum of $73,000,000 for library work in the whole 
country. The Southern states have received $3,166,000 
of this amount. Missouri leads with $1,160,000; Ala- 
bama, $715,000; Kentucky, $600,000; Tennessee, $275,- 
000; Louisiana, $260,000; Texas, $238,000; Georgia, 
$186,000; Virginia, $171,000; Florida, $105,000; North 
Carolina, $25,000; South Carolina, Mississippi, and Arkan- 
sas, nothing. In spite of these gifts there are millions 
of people in the South who have no library facilities. 
The Carnegie gifts have been of help only in the cities, 
where usually there were library facilities before. 

Those familiar with recent educational movements 
would at once suggest the rural school library as 
a solution of the problem. It would undoubtedly be of 
great aid in supplying the people with reading matter. 
Twenty-nine states have found the school libraries of 
great service, but only two of these—Kentucky and 
North Carolina—are in the South. Theaverage South- 
ern state furnishes a striking illustration of the need of 
libraries. South Carolina, for instance, has only sixteen 
rural libraries within its borders. Kentucky, on the 
contrary, has nearly 1,000 libraries in the country 
schools. North Carolina, a few years ago so backward 
in all educational affairs, is now as far ahead as any state 

in all such endeavors. Georgia has more than 400 rural 
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libraries, besides county circulating libraries. This work 
was all done without state aid. Texas has 233 rural li- 
braries, and 357 in towns and cities. 

In Tennessee some of the schools require supplemen- 
tary readers. This state leads the whole South in the 
number of libraries of a thousand or more volumes, hav- 
ing seventy-seven. Texas follows with sixty-nine, and 
Virginia with sixty-four. To give an idea of the needs 
it is instructive to make a comparison with Massachu- 
setts. That state has 571 libraries with more than a 
thousand volumes, or fifty-three more than all the South- 
ern states put together. The intellectual development 
of the South must depend to alarge extent upon the 
success it has in overcoming its deficiencies in library 
opportunities. The rural school library, supported by 
state aid, is the most workable scheme at present. Ed- 
ucators would do well to consider it. 


Teachers Want More Pay. 


The teachers of New Brunswick (Canada), have formed 
a union; their constitution says they desire: 

First, to aid the cause of education; second, to exalt 
the character and efficiency of teachers; third, to 
lengthen the period of service for teachers; fourth, to 
increase the salaries of teachers and so render the pro- 
fession more attractive and permanent; fifth, to‘ure all 
honorable means to secure the passage of laws beneficial 
to the profession, and to improve the condition of teach- 
ers and schools. They have fixed on a minimum salary 
scale as follows: Men, first-class, $275 a year; second- 
class, $200 a year; third-slass, $150 a year. Women, 
first-class, $160 a year; second-class, $130 a year; third- 
class, $115. But to these sums the government adds 
certain sums—in many cases an equal amount. 

If our New Brunswick brethren and sisters care to 
travel we ean tell them where there is a shortage of 
good teachers in “The States.” 


~~ The Price of Culture. 


The venerable maxim that “there is no royal road to 
learning,” urgently needs restatement, says a writer in 
Harper’s Weekly, in a form suited to republican conditions. 
When the proverb was coined, privileges were for kings; 
to-day they are for millionaires. It was then necessary to 
lay stress on the fact that there is no common measure 
of culture and rank; it must now be emphasized that 
culture cannot be expressed in terms of dollars. 

A hundred years ago Oxford admitted members of 
the nobility to her degrees without compelling them to 
undergo the tests imposed on others. That particular 
relic of aristocratic advantage has long since been swept 
away; but the spirit of it is revived whenever something 
that is not the result of intellectual effort is accepted as 
an equivalent for actual scholarship. “Thy silver perish 
with Thee,” said Peter to Simon Magus, “because thou 
hast thought to obtain the gift of God with money.” It 
is an intellectual simony which thinks it possible to 
acquire by money or by knowledge of affairs that partic- 
ular asset which can only be gained by the laborious 
application of years to a special task. 

That the prices of commercial and intellectual success 
are not interchangeable must be learned by communities 
also. Chicago cannot transform herself into Athens at 
a moment’s notice. No city, however strenuous, can 
hustle herself into the position of an intellectual center. 
The very word “culture” suggests a long and gradual 
process, for plants do not spring up into maturity in a 
night. It takes time to diffuse thruout a community 
those aptitudes and acquirements without which it can- 
not achieve real distinction in things of the mind. For 
the truly cultivated man is not one who has simply made 
his memory an encyclopedic storehouse, but one who 
has formed the intellectual habit. And this is not the 
result of sudden spurts, but the fruit of discipline and 
patience. 





Rich, warm, healthy blood is given by Hood’s Sarsaparilla and thus 
coughs, cold:, and pneumonia are prevented. Take it now. 
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The Educational Outlook. 


A plan is on foot to bring 600 Porto 
Rican teachers to the United States to 
attend American summer schools. The 
committee on insular affairs of the na- 
tional house of representatives has fur- 
thered the matter by reporting an im- 
portant resolution. This authorizes the 
quartermaster-general to use a trans- 
pest to bring the 600 teachers from Porto 

ico to this country to attend the sum- 
mer schools connected with the various 
universities. The teachers are to pay 
for their subsistence on the boat and all 
their expenses while in this country. 
~ The question of Bibie reading in the 
Nebraska schools still lives, in spite of 
court decisions. Two of the three school 
directors of District 21, in Gage county, 
are to be summoned before the supreme 
court for contempt in violating the de- 
cision prohibiting Bible reading. Com- 
plaint has been made that sectarian and 
religious instruction in the Bible has 
been read in spite of the court’s orders. 


The annual report of Estelle Reel, 
superintendent of Indian schools, shows 
that the enrollment of pupils in the 
schools‘last year was almost 29,000. 
There are 3,000 persons employed in the 
Indian school work as against 221 in 1877. 
The Indians have under cultivation 
twenty-five per cent. more land than 
they had in 1890. Those wearing civil- 
ized dress have increased in the same 
time from 118,196 to 143,974; the number 
that can speak English, from 27,822 to 
62,616, and the number of dweliing- 
houses from 19,104 to 26,629. 

The board of education, at Memphis, 
Tenn., is considering the question of 
adding another grade to the present 
number in the elementary school. At 
present only seven grades exist. So 
many of the pupils leave the public 
schools before they receive any real edu- 
cation that the addition of one year 
=" give greater training for citizen- 
ship. 

All the men attending Ohio Wesleyan 
university have been required to sign a 
pledge to abstain from the use of tobacco 
during the coming term. No student 
was permitted to return to the institu- 
tion after the holidays without accepting 
the condition. 


Supt. J. M. Greenwood, of Kansas 
City, Mo., has issued an order to the 
school principals making fire drills man- 
datory once in thirty days. 

Supt. Louis A. Goodenough, of Pater- 

son, N. J., has evidently established him- 
self firmly in the estimation of his 
teachers. A proof of his pupularity oc- 
curred last month, when he was tendered 
a complimentary banquet by the teachers 
of the city. Prin. R. J. Boynton, on be- 
half of those present, handed Mr. Good- 
enough a gold watch and chain, and a 
diamond locket as a proof of their 
esteem. 
‘Prof. George Stuart Fullerton, of the 
department of philosophy at the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania, has been appointed 
professor of philosophy at Columbia uni- 
versity. The Columbia trustees have 
also appointed William Allen Neilson, of 
the English department at Harvard, 
adjunct professor of English. 

The midwinter meeting of the Texas 
Academy of Science, held recently at the 
State Agricultural and Mechanical col- 
lege, was a great success. Among the 
most valuable talks were: ‘‘Some Ex- 
periments in Color,’’ Dr. N. H. Brown, 
of the A. and M. College; ‘‘ Causes of 
the Great Ice Age,’’ Prof. C. W. Hut- 
son; ‘‘ The Cellular Basis of Heredity,’’ 
Prof. T. H. Montgomery, University of 
fexas, and ‘‘Scientific Hypothesis,’’ 
Prof. M. B. Porter, University of Texas. 
At the first meeting of the Newark, 





N. J., board of education for 1904 Presi- 
dent Menk was re-elected. In accord- 
ance with the custom he discussed the 
problems cf the schools. He mentioned 
the growth in the number of school build- 
ings and attendance, the extension of 
manual training, the zeal of the teach- 
ers, and the expert supervision existing 
in the school system. 

The New Jersey State Teachers’ As- 
sociation officers for the ensuing year 
are: Pres., W. C. Cook, Mt. Holly; 
Treas., William Rabenort, Paterson; 
Sec’y., L. C. Wolley, Trenton: Railroad 
Sec’y., Miss Sophie Braum, Elizabeth. 

Governor Odell’s annual message to 
the legislature contained the following 
paragraph on public education: 

In the administration of our school sys- 
tem two authorities are in control. The 


one, the board of regents, has for its ] 


particular function the charge of higher 
education, while the so-called primary 
or common school education was placed 
by statute under the superintendent of 
public instruction. From time to time 
friction has arisen, with results which 
have been in no way beneficial to the 
cause of education. Dual inspection and 
greater expense have resulted with no 
compensating benefits. A well defined 
line between the two departments would 
ina large measure remove these unhappy 
conditions. Both are necessary. Neither 
should trespass upon the rights of the 
other. In our magnificent school system 
each has its proper place and consequent- 
ly no effort at the displacement of either 
should receive serious consideration. 
Primary education should be understood 
to include all schools where academic 
educationis not a part of the curriculum. 
Academic education, on the other hand, 
should be under prescribed courses with 
not less than a three years’ term. With 
this line of demarcation the duties of the 


superintendent of public instruction and 6 


regents would not conflict. 

President Roosevelt has decided to ac- 
cept the invitation of President Van 
Hise, ofthe University of Wisconsin, to 
attend the fiftieth anniversary of the 
founding of the institution. This anni- 
versary will occur next June. The 
friends and alumni of the university will 
make it one of the greatest college cel- 
ebrations ever held in the West. 


Pensions in New York State 
Senator Bailey has introduced a bill in 
the New York legislature for the estab- 


‘lishment of a general pension fund for 


teachers thruout thestate. The bill does 
not affect cities of the first class or other 
cities which pension their teachers on 
amounts equivalent to those provided by 
the bill. The main provisions are: 

The pension fund shall consist of one 
per cent. of each teacher's salary; five 
per cent. of the state’s share of excise 
moneys; five per cent. of the inheritance 
tax; interest on fund; donations; direct 
state appropriations. 

Teachers may be retired after thirty- 
five years of service, or after thirty 
years—if they have attained the age of 
sixty-five—at one-half average annual 
salary for the last five years of service, 
but no pension shall exceed $1,000; if 
incapacitated, between ten and twenty 
years’ service, at one-quarter of —- 
provided such teachers shall have contri 
uted one per cent. of their salary to the 
fund; between twenty and thirty years 
of service, at five-twelfths of their sal- 
ary, provided they shall have contributed 
one and one-ha'f per cent. of their salary 
to the fund. 

Teachers entering the service after 
August 1, 1905, shall have the one per 
cent. for the fund deducted by the proper 
official, and such amount shall be sent 
annually to the state treasury to form 


part of the fund. Any teacher in the ser- 
vice, prior to August, 1, 1905, desiring to 
avail himself of provisions of this act, 
must forward to the state superintendent 
name, number of years of service, and 
to the state treasurer a sum equal to one 
r cent. of total salary for the years he 
as taught, and shall, thereafter, have 
one per cent. deducted from his salary 
monthly. 


Recent Deaths. 


Dr. John Gallagher, who was for near- 
ly thirty — a public school principal 
in Brooklyn, died on January 15. r. 
Gallagher was born in County Tyrone, 
Irelanc, but came to this country at an 
early age. After graduating at the old 
Free academy, in Manhattan, he took up 
teaching in a parochial school in Brook- 


yn. 
In 1866 Dr. Gallagher became superin- 
tendent of schools of Scott county, Iowa. 
In 1874 he was egg principal of 
P. S. No. 7, Brooklyn, and in 1878 he 
was transferred to P. S. No. 5. In 1886 
he was appointed principal of the Brook- 
lyn Training School for Teachers, and he 
a position at the time of his 
ea 


Prof. Benjamin Dubois,’ the inventor 
of vocal language for the dumb, died in 
Constances, France, recently. He was 
known in scientific and medical circles as 
the inventor of the guttural language 
for the dumb. In his experiments he had 
himself as a subject, having been de- 
prived of speech and hearing in his 
youth. His method was adopted all over 
the world. 


Charles Smith Ogden, who taught the 
first night school for negroes in Philadel- 
phia, died on January 18. 


Karl Alfred von Zittel, the famous 
paleontologist, died at Munich on January 
. He was educated at Vienna, Paris, 
and Heidelberg, and afterwards served 
as an assistant in the Hofmineralien 
Kabinet in Vienna. After serving as 
professor of mineralogy at Karlsruhe, he 
assumed the same post at Munich in 1886, 
and became at the same time director of 
the Paleontological Staatsmuseum. He 
was a member of the Rohlf expedition to 
the Libyan desert in 1873-74. He wrote 
a book on the expedition and also on the 
Sahara desert. 


Dr. Frederick Swartz Jewell, profes- 
sor of philosophy and history at Grafton 
hall, Fond du Lac, Wis., died on Decem- 
ber 28. He was born in Mississippi, his 
father being a missionary to the Choc- 
taw Indians. He studied at Groton ard 
Munro academies, New York; at Yale, 
Amherst, and yo colleges, and at 
Auburn theological seminary. Dr Jew- 
ell taught at various academies in New 
York state and then served as instructor 
in the English language and literature at 
the Albany state normal school for four- 
teen years. He was instructor at teach- 
ers’ institutes for several years, and for 
four years was professor of evidences 
and ethics at Racine college, Wis. Dr. 
Jewell was the author of ‘‘School Gov- 
ernment,’’ and ‘Grammatical Dia- 
grams.’ 

Dr. John Kost, formerly a professor 
in Adrian college, Michigan, and at one 
time chancellor of Heidelberg, (Ohio) uni- 
versity, died Jan. 10. His writings and 
research work had given him an inter- 
national reputation. Dr. Kost was the 
founder of the University of Florida. 

Miss Annice E. Bradford Butts, princi- 
pal of Kenwood institute, Chicago, died 
recently. 


Parke Godwin, well known writer and 
editor, died in New York on Jan. 7. His 
death removes the most distinguished 
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survivor of a small group of editors who 
ave character and individuality to the 
ew York newspapers of sixty years 
ago. He was the friend and contem- 
porary of William Cullen Bryant, Horace 
Greeley, Henry J. Raymond, George 
William Curtis, Charles A. Dana, Ripley, 
Emerson, Hawthorne, and Margaret 
Fuller. He played an important part in £0 ee 
the last half of the last century, and Education.”” He said in substance: 
helped to make some of its history. ‘In the journey from the kindergarten 
Parke Godwin was born in Paterson, to the college there develops an almost 
N. J., in 1816, and was graduated from endless variety of education, from which 
Princeton in 1834. In 1836 he joined the )as resulted an apparently hopeless com- 
New York Evening Post, with which he Plexity and seemingly extravagant 
was intimately connected for over fifty Waste. Everything appears to be in a 
years. Fora time he was editor of The Chaotic, go-as you-please sort of state. 
Commercial Advertiser. He took In the transitory condition of education, 
in the Socialistic experiment at Brook thru which the world is just passing, the 
Farm and edited its newspaper in New apparently haphazard situation is the 
York called The Harbinger. logical evolution of the times. The 
When the conflict over slavery came to strenuous competition of the nations of 
a head Mr. Godwin took an active part, the world, is calling for more education 
both as writer and speaker. He had io of the young generation. The nation 
chosen by Mr. Putnam as one of the edi- which aims its educational system at 
tors, in connection with Charles F. Briggs p emge will a in the coming struggle 
and George William Curtis of the new iThe yor soe A a peice ay : 
Putnam’s Monthly, and it was then that e education under which the ideal 


: ; : system of government will survive may 
a ieee nd again the advocacy },2 outlined as follows: It will dispel the 


Among his principal works were “‘ Pop- ignorance of man; it will teach him to 


: A recognize and fulfil his social duties; it 
ae Mcce Mae ag settee ries will teach him the means of existence; 


‘Cyclopedia of Biography,” and “‘His- it will teach him the rightful use of his 


”? 
tory of France.” He edited a new edition *™Hr2ee. 


& : nae The Associated Academic Principals 
of Bryant’s prose and poetical writings A a 
pod yn ‘es of Bry et &5 passed the following resolution: ‘‘That 


no teacher, after serving in the same 
Francis Wayland, for thirty years school for three successive years, shall 
dean of the Yale law school, died on be removed except for cause.’’ This was 
Jan. 9. The development of the Yale the result of a paper read by Prin. 
law school from asmall local affair with Howard Conant, of Elmira, on ‘‘The 
six students to an important branch of Professional Status of School Men,”’ in 
the university with 339 men is largely Which he advocated longer terms of 
due to his work. Dean Waylandentered Office for teachers. 
the school as professor of English consti- ,. The principals spent a large amount of 
tutional law in 1872 and the following time in discussing the report of the 
year he was appointed dean. He serv syllabus committee on high school Eng- 
until last June when he was obliged to lish.. The document was severely criti- 
resign on account of ill health. cised by Brainard Kellogg, of the Brook- 
Dean Wayland, who was was the son lyn Po — institute, and by Pro- 


of President Waylard, of Brown univer- *C#°F art, of Cornell. Mr. ellogg 
sity, was born in Boston in 1828. He said, ‘‘I fear the impression will be 


A made that nothing but English is taught 
recetcck the degree of LL. D. from that in the high schools of the state,” Pro- 
institution in 1881. He began to prac- fessor Hart said, ‘English should be 
tice law in 1850 in Worcester, but t@vght by having the students learn to 
moved to New Haven in 1858. In 1969 US¢ their mother tongue ——— » and 
he was elected lieutenant-governor of to understand and appreciate the classics 
Connecticut. He was the author of sev- 
eral books on constitutional law. 


The Syracuse Meeting. 


A grand union meeting of the four 
pedagogical associations was addressed 
by President Henry Hopkins, of Williams 
college. His subject was ‘‘Some of the 

nseen Forces that are Shaping our 


of the language.’’ 

_The New York State Training Teachers 
discussed a variety of subjects, a number 
© In Memoriam.” of speakers participating in the debates. 

as . ee State Superintendent Skinner spoke 
The Boston Masters’ Association held highly of the educational system of the 
a memorial meeting on Jan. 9 inmemory state, the success of which he attributed 
of George W. M. Hall, late master of to former Superintendent Draper. Sev- 
the Washington-AllstonGrammar school, eral speakers lamented the poor English 
Brighton. Superintendent Seaver pre- spoken by many high school graduates 
sided and called attention to Mr. Hall’s and teachers. In the discussion of kin- 
work in the establishment of the Boston dergarten work the relation of the pri- 
School Teachers’ Retirement Fund. Ed- mary department to the kindergarten 
ward P. Sherburne, master of the Lowell was most prominent. Various methods 
school, after giving a sketch of Mr. were suggested for bringing the teachers 
Hall’s life, presented resolutions for of the two departments into harmony in 
adoption, — by himself, John O. their work. The predominant thought 
Norris, of the Charlestown high school, was that in training schools the teachers 
Amos M. Leonard, of the Lawrence should receive instruction in both de- 
school, Wallace C. Boydon, of the normal partments and should understand the 
school, William H. Furber, of the Pres- principles of each, for ‘‘ Kindergarten 
cott school, and Joshua M. Dill, of the principles are the principles of life.”’ 
John A, Andrew school, _ The Science Teachers’ Association had 
The closing remarks of Mr. Norris several features in experimental work. 
voiced the general sentiment of the The most striking was the exhibition by 
masters. He said: ‘‘ But the work of Prof. Burt G. Wilder, of Cornell, of a 
the teacher lives. Death cannot destroy frog whose cerebrum had been removed 
the work he has done, The lives and four years ago. The frog looked as in- 
characters of his pupils preserve and telligent as tho nothing had ever hap- 
pass on his influence. So, my brothers, pened to him. It was shown that the most 
as we commemorate the life and mourn striking loss that he had sustained was 
the death of this departed brother let us loss of memory. Another peculiarity 
renew our strength and courage for the was that a red would not arouse the 
work that remains for us to do. Let us_ frog’s anger asit does in a normal animal. 
believe that the true life is that which is . The question of temperance instruction 


not devoted to self alone, and so show occupied an important place in the ses- 
that we believe that this life which has sions. Professor Wilder read the com- 
closed was worth living.’’ 


mittee’s report on the subject. It said 
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Educational Conventions. 


that the committee was dissatisfied with 
the present methcds of teaching the 
effects of narcotics and stimulants in the 
schools, but no recommendation for a 
change was made because it was said 
the report was only preliminary. Atten- 
tion was called to the Connecticut law 
which provides that the teaching of the 
effects of narcotics shall be omitted 
during the first three years of school 
life. The committee denied any antag- 
onism to the teaching of the effects of 
stimulants and narcotics in the public 
schools, but it objected to making it the 
keynote of books on physiology when it 
should be made an accessory part. 

A resolution was presented which pro- 
vided that a committee be appointed to 
hold a joint conference to devise means 
whereby the teaching of the effects of 
narcotics and stimulants in the public 
schools may be bettered. The committee 
was to consist of representatives of the 
educational interests in the state and 
also of the temperance organizations. 


The New York State Training Teach- 
ers’ Association, has elected the follow- 
ing officers for the ensuing year: Pres., 
Samuel J. Slawson, of Wellsville; Vice- 
Pres., Cora A. Davis, of North Collins; 
Sec’y and Treas., Jobn D. Bigelow, of 
Moravia; Executive Committee, S. R 
Shear, of Kingston, Laura D. Haggarty, 
of Buffalo, and Minnie B. Mills, of Os- 
wego. 


Illinois Teachers’ Association. 


The semi-centennial of the Illinois 
State Teachers’ Association was a great 
success and was largely attended. Per- 
haps the most important address was by 
Superintendent Cooley, of Chicago, who 
said that the school of the future will be 
a workshop, that more men are needed in 
the schools, and that salaries should be 
increased. On the question of salaries 
Mr. Cooley said: ‘‘ The salary increase is 
the absorbing question of the hour. The 
time will come when the salaries of 
teachers will be made high enough to 
attract the best ability available. With 
the increasing opportunities afforded 
women in other fields of work, with the 
increasing demand upon teachers for 
better professional training, will rg! 
come an advance in salaries that will 
attract the best representatives of both 
sexes to the profession.’’ 

The following resolutions were un- 
doubtedly among the most important 
passed. They were the result of a dis- 
cussion aroused by Archbishop Quigley. 

Resolved, That we resffirm our belief 
in the logical necessity for and the effi- 
cacy of our system of free common 
schools. A free democracy can not long 
continue without the assistance of a sys- 
tem of state supported schools, adminis- 
tered by the chosen agents of the people, 
and responsible to the people for its 
ideals, its conduct, and its results. The 
commanding position of the American 
people in the industries in commerce and 
in general intelligence is largely due to 
the general diffusion of knowledge by its 
free schools. No adequate appreciation 
of the spirit of the American people is 
possible without taking into considera- 
tion the part the common people have 
taken in their own uplifting. 

Resolved, That we reaffirm our confid- 
ence in our system of state educational 
institutions, including the elementar 
schools, the high schools, the norma 
schools, and our state university. The 
lower schools open up a way for the 
children of the common people to higher 
educational opportunities than could 
otherwise be afforded them; the higher 
schools uplift the elementary schools by 
setting up higher standards of endeavor 
and by furnishing better and ever better 
preparation for the teachers engaged in 
the lower schools. 
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The association elected the following 
officers: Pres., Supt. E. G. Cooley, of 
Chicago; vice-presidents, D. B. Parkin- 
son, Carbondale; R. A. Haight, Alton; 
Robert E. Hieronymus, Eureka; sec’y., 
Caroline Grate, Pittsfield; treas., R. N. 
Statler, Olney; railroad sec’y., E. C. 
Rosseter, Chicago. 


At Atlanta. 


The leading educators of the South 
attended the meeting of the Southern 
Elucational Association at Atlanta on 
December 30, 31, and January 1. Over 
four hundred delegates were present to 
assist in making the meeting an ex- 
tremely successful one. So satisfactory 
was it as a whole that the delegates 
voted to make the organization of the 
association permanent, a step which will 
b2 gratifying to educators everywhere. 

The first session was one for welcom- 
ing the convention. Governor Terrell, 
representing Georgia, reviewed briefly 
the history of education in the state. 
He called attention to the fact that if 
other states had carried education 
further, Georgia at least! had paved the 
way for advanced education. 

Mayor Howell, speaking for the city, 
declared that its public school system 
was almost ideal. Mr. John Temple 
Graves, for the press, stated it as his 
belief that the great need of education 
in the South was direction. Dr. Edward 
M. Poteet, president of Furman uni- 
versity, made the response to these wel- 
comes in behalf of the association. 
President Venable, of the University of 
North Carolina and of the association, 
spoke on education in Southern colleges 
and schools. He thought that the col- 
lege had too scattered a course, and at- 
tempted to teach too many things instead 
of teaching a few things thoroly. The 
tendency to include university subjects 
in the high school course was not bene- 
ficial to either. 

At the first morning session of the 
convention. Pres. Charles D. McIver, of 
the North Carolina Normal and Industrial 
college, spoke on ‘‘Local Taxation.’’ 
He urged that towns which in their in- 
fancy had been helped by money from 
outside sources, now help the smaller 
— in their struggle for an appropria- 
ion. 

Supt J. H. Phillips, of Birmingham, 
suggested remedies for better school at- 


tendance. Other suodjects discussed 
were ‘‘Rural_ Libraries,’’ ‘‘ Manual 
Training in the Public Schools,’’ and 


‘The Department of Superintendence.”’ 

At the evening session Chancellor 
Walter B. Hill, of the University of 
Georgia, treated the subject of ‘‘ Public 
Aid to Education in the South.’’ He de- 
clared that the prevalent illiteracy in the 
South is due to slavery. Miss Celestia 
S. Parrish, of the Georgia Normal school, 
spoke on ‘‘ The Education of Women in 
the South, and the Hon. Hoke Smith told 
of the work of the Peabody fund. 

At the last session of the convention 
Prof. C. A. Smith, of the University of 
North Carolina, discussed ‘‘ Literature in 
the South.”’ Dr. William T. Harris, 
United States commissioner of educa- 
tion, discussed the work of the high 
schools of the South. He dwelt on the 
better chances in life of the men and 
women who enjoy the advantages of a 
high school education over those who go 
to grammar schools only. Heillustrated 
the value of education in the increased 
productiveness of those states where 
education has been most general. 

Dr. Edgar G. Murphy spoke on ‘‘ The 
Relation of the Southern College to the 
Public School.’’ He showed the helpful- 
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ness the one towards the other, and dis- 
paraged the extreme tendency toward 
industrial training. 

““At the business session some time was 
devoted to the discussion of high schcols 
in the South, college requirements in 
English, the call for more college-bred 
men, and the future of the Southern 
Educational Association. It was decided 
to make the organization permanent and 
the following officers were elected: 
Pres., Chancellor Walter B. Hill, Uni- 
versity of Georgia; vice pres., Pres. 
Francis P. Venable, University of North 
Carolina; sec’y., R. J. Tighe, of Ashe- 
ville, C.; treas., E. P. Burns, of 
Atlanta. 

The following were elected state di- 
rectors: 

Louisiana. —Prin. J. E. Keeny, Nachi- 
toches normal. 

Texas.—Prin. T. G. Harris, Texas 
State normal, San Marcos. 

Tennessee. —C. J. Bell, Nashville. 

Alabama.—Supt. J. H. Phillips, Bir- 
mingham. 

North Carolina.—W. C. A. Hammel, 
Greensboro. 

—_— —Miss Clem Hampton, Gaines- 
ville. 

Georgia. —Supt. W. B. Merritt, Atlanta. 

South Carolina.—Supt. S. H. Edmunds, 
Sumter. 

Maryland.—Prof. Uddergraff, Balti- 
more. 

Kentucky. —Supt. Marks, Louisville. 

The following resolution was adopted: 

‘Whereas, The sphere and the work 
of the Southern Educational Association 
are both imperfectly known by the 
public; and. 

‘Whereas, Its aims and purposes 
have never been definitely outlined or 
concisely published: be it 

‘* Resolved, first, That a committee of 
three be appointed by the chair whose 
duty it shall be to formulate the aims and 
the purposes of the association and to 
outline a platform of principles and a 
definite policy of action for the guidance 
of its membership and the information of 
the public. 


Texas Teachers in Convention. 


The recent meeting of the Texas 
State Teachers’ was one of the largest 
and most successful ever held. The 
speeches were of unusual excellence and 
the teachers were enthusiastic. Two 
questions were particularly emphasized 
in the discussions. The first was how to 
bring the school work into more vital re- 
lation with the work of life, and how to 
prepare our pupils better to meet the de- 
mands which modern society imposes 
upon them. The second was how, in the 
rush for industrial efficiency, to preserve 
the gentler graces of life, develop moral 
strength of character, and foster worthy 
ideals. The subjects brought most 
prominently before the meeting were 
‘The Consolidation of Rural Schools,’’ 
‘‘Atnletics in Schools,’’ and ‘‘ The 
Kindergarten.’’ State Supt. Arthur 
Lefevre’s address on ‘‘The Rural 
Schools of Texas ’’ was of special import- 
ance. 

The enthusiastic reception given Su- 
perintendent Wooten’s address on ‘‘The 
Poetry of Teaching,’’ showed that the 
teachers were not wholly engrossed by 
practical considerations. The speaker 
maintained that life is full of poetry; 
that the teacher’s highest function is to 
instill into the hearts of his pupils a 
taste for the noblest deeds and thoughts 
of the world’s history, which could be 
done only by placing before them the 
best thought and the best literature of 
all ages. 

‘*Heart education,’’ he urged, ‘‘ must 
not be neglected. The spirit of the 
times looks entirely too much toward the 
‘ Almighty Dollar.’ God did not give us 
these mighty brains merely to calculate 
interest. I want my boy trained to see 
and enjoy the beauties and nobility of 
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life rather than to look eternally at the 
dross of earth. I want him to believe 
and to live the doctrine that ‘might does 
not make right’ in individual affairs, in 
olitics, or in the dealings of nations. 
he spiritual must not be lost sight of 
while introducing material studies. The 
spirit of classic literature is with us still, 
acd the spirit of the Book of Books is in 
the school-room, tho the letter be not 
rmitted. The teacher must instill in 
er pupils a taste for the beautiful and 
true, must fill their souls with the 
‘thoughts that breathe and the words 
that burn,’ conned from the best of the 
ages.’’ 


History Teachers to Meet. 


The second annual meeting of the His- 
tory Teachers’ Association of the Middle 
States and Maryland will be held in 
Philadelphia on March 11 and 12. A pro- 
gram of unusual excellence and interest 
to teachers of history in both colleges 
and secondary schools has been pre- 


ared. 
. Prof. C. H. Haskins, of Harvard uni- 
versity, will speak on ‘‘The Histo 
Curriculum in the Colleges,’’ and Prof. 
Andrew C. McLaughlin, of the Carnegie 
institution, will describe the workings of 
the curriculum. Dr. James Sullivan, of 
the New York High Scheol of Commerce, 
will read the report of the committee of 
colleges and secondary teachers on ‘‘Co- 
ordination of work of College and 
Secondary Schools in History.’’ Presi- 
dent Scott, of Rutgers college, will re- 
port for acommittee of college professors 
on ‘‘What the college expects of the 
secondary schools in entrance examina- 
tions in history.’’ The address of the 
meeting will be delivered by Pres. John 
Finley, at City college, New York city, 
on the subject,, ‘‘ A Precursor.’’ 


Favor Corporal Punishment. 


The Society of Medical Jurisprudence 
recently took up the discussion of cor- 
poral punishment at one of its regular 
meetings. Dr. Michael C. O’Brien argued 
in favor of corporal punishment in the 
public schools. 

‘¢The boys of to-day,’’ he said, ‘‘ have 
of necessity to be treated to as rigid a 
system of punishment as can consistently 
be adopted in the public school system of 
our city. If we are to better the condi- 
tions which exist to-day among these 
young boys we must get back to the old 
system of corporal puishment. There is 
but one way to curb the menacing spirit 
which is everywhere apparent. We have 
got to thrash the boys to a standstill. 

‘‘It is safe to say that the average boy 
does not receive the proper amount of 
chastising at home that he should re- 
ceive. Therefore the spirit of freedom 
with which he enters the school-room is 
one that has sooner or later got to be 
curbed. There seems to be but the one 
way.”’ 

Prin. W. H. J. Sieberg, P. S. No. 43, 
Manhattan, condemred the sympathetic 
attitude of the’ Children’s court. He 
said, ‘‘The Children’s court sets a bad 
example in dealing so leniently with first 
offenders. The boy of tender years is at 
first afraid of a policeman. But when 
he has done wrong, is arrested, gets his 
first glimpse of a police court, and is 
finally turned out with nothing more 
than the promise to do better having 
been exacted from him, the boy goes 
from bad to worse very quickly. He 
believes he is a real criminal and glories 
ini.” 





The value of five-grain antikamnia tab- 
lets consists in their rapid effect in alle- 
viating the suffering of the patient while 
endeavoring to rid himself of his neural- 
gia, rheumatism, fever, or la grippe. 
We have, in short, in this drug a most 
useful antidote to the two great symp- 
toms—pain and fever.—Medical Reprints, 
London, England. 
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In and Around New York City. 


The next meeting of the Society for 
the Study of Practical School Problems 
will be -held at New York university, 
Washington square, on Saturday, January 
30, at2P.mM. Dr. John Dwyer, district 
superintendent of schools, will discuss 
‘* Methods and Results.’’ All teachers, 
principals,and others interested in educa- 
tional problems are invited to be present. 


A bill is being prepared, for presenta- 
tion to the legislature, to provide money 
for the New York city schools. The 
bill asks the authorization of an issue of 
special revenue bonds to the value of 
$1,000,000 for the benefit of the board. 


The Women Principals’ Association 
has elected the following officers: Pres., 
Katherine D. Blake, P. S. No. 6; Vice- 
Pres., Hester A. Roberts, P. S. No. 10; 
Treas., Isabella Sullivan, P. S. No. 170; 
Sec’y., Katherine Bevier, P. S. No. 41. 


Prof. Arthur W. Dow, of Pratt insti- 
tute, has been appointed professor of 
fine arts at Teachers College, to succeed 
Prof. A. V. Churchill, resigned. Pro- 
fessor Dow pursued the study of his 
specialty in Boston, and from 1884 to 
1890 in France, where his compositions 
were hung and received honorable men- 
tionin the Salon. He has beeninstructor 
in fine arts in New Hampshire and Mas- 
sachusetts, curator of Japanese paint- 
ings and prints in the Boston Museum of 
Fine Arts, and, since 1896, instructor in 
Pratt institute and the Art Students’ 
League. He is a director of the Ips- 
wich Summer School of Art, author of 
a work on composition, and publisher of 
the well-known Ipswich prints. 


The board of examiners has fixed the 
following dates for examinations for 
licenses: 

Vacation schools and playgrounds and 
evening recreation centers—Feb. 8-29. 

Evening schools—Feb. 28. 

High schools— March 21-22. 

Music—April 11. 

Cooking—April 12. 

Shopwork—April 13. 

Kindergartners—April 18-19. 

License No. 1—May 26-27. 

P Admission to Training School—June 
-10 


Mayor McClellan has appointed J. J. 
P. Fagan a member of the board of ed- 
ucation to fill the vacancy caused by the 
resignation of Commissioner Michael J. 
Kennedy. Mr. Fagan was a member of 
the school board of Brooklyn. 


Mayor McClellan has attempted to 
stop the controversy between Controller 
Grout and President Rogers of the board, 
and City Superintendent Maxwell. On 
January 12 the mayor had a long confer- 
ence with them on the question of re- 
trenchment. President Rogers and Dr. 
Maxwell said that $300,000 is absolutely 
needed for school purposes in 1904. 

After the conference the mayor de- 
clared that no recreation centers er even- 
ing schools would be closed if he could 
help it. Controller Grout, when told of 
the conference, declared that there would 
be no additional appropriation until the 
board showed some inclination to econo- 
mize. Mr. Grout holds the whip hand, 
as no bonds can be issued withoat his 
authority. 

President Rogers does not relish the 
controller’s attitude. When told of Mr. 
Grout’s remarks Mr. Rogers said: ‘‘Con- 
troller Grout is not going to be allowed 
to run the board of education. He’s got 
enough to do to run his own department. 
If he refuses to vote more money he will 
be responsible for the closing of the 
schools, ”’ 


Prof. J. Herbert Low, of Erasmus 
Ha'l high school, will give seven lectures 





on the history of England under the 
auspices of the Brooklyn Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation. The dates are Jan. 19 and 26, 
and Feb. 2, 9, 16, and 23. 


Among the lecturers of the New York 
board of education is Prof. Frederic M. 
Noa, author of ‘‘ The Pearl of the An- 
til'es,’’ who has just returned from Cuba. 
Among his lectures are: ‘‘ Havana, Old 
and New,’’ ‘‘Travels and Experiences in 
Cuba,’ ‘‘Poetry and Literature of 
Cuba,’’ ‘‘Early Martyrs of Cuban Lib- 
erty,’’ and ‘‘Geology and Economic Pos- 
sibilities of Cuba.’’ All the lectures will 
be illustrated with stereopticon views. 
Prof. Noa’s address is care of American 
Unitarian Association, Boston, Mass. 


The Citizens’ Union of New York is 
arranging lectures on municipal politics 
in various colleges. Theexperiment isto 
be tried first at Harvard university. The 
plan is to arouse among college men such 
an interest in political affairs that they will 
take part in civic affairs after gradua- 
tion. The idea is to keep the movement 
distinctly non-partisan. It is, however, 
with the distinct purpose of furthering 
municipal reform thruout the country, 
as well as in New York, that the work 
has been undertaken. 


Special Board Meeting. 


The board of education held a special 
meeting on Jan. 14, when the trouble 
over school funds was straightened out a 
little. The board rescinded its resolution 
to discontinue the recreation centers and 
appointed a committee of five to help 
Controller Grout investigate alleged ex- 
travagances. The following resolution 
was adopted: é 

Whereas, The controller of this city 
has stated that this board in the admin- 
istration of its affairs is extravagant and 
wasteful with the funds at its disposal, 
this board desires to state that-it has no 
knowledge of any waste or extravagance, 
that it welcomes any investigation the 
financial officer of the city desires to 
make, and will co-operate with him in 
every way to ascertain if any economies 
can be secured. 

With that object in view, be it Re- 
solved, That a special committee of five 
be appointed to make such investigation 
and to invite and co-operate with the 
controller to ascertain where and how 
economies may be made. 

It is to be mae that this action will 
result in smoothing over the difficulties 
which have existed. 

On the day of the special meeting 
there was a general activity in the city 
over the educational situation. A com- 
mittee of the students of the east side 
evening high schools appeared before 
Controller Grout and protested against 
closing these schools. Mr. Grout told 
the committee that he was opposed to 
shortening the term, ard he felt that the 
board of education had sufficient money 
to run the schools properly if they would 
economize. 

Mayor McClellan had an interview 
with President Rogers, and after the 
interview the mayor said: ‘‘ As the situ- 
ation now stands, if Mr. Grout cannot in 
the next six weeks point out where 
economies can be made Mr. Rogers and 
his colleagues will get the money they 
ask to keep open the night schools and 
play centers.’’ 


Part-time Classes. 


President Rogers, of the board of edu- 
cation, has sent Mayor McClellan de- 
tailed figures concerning the crowded 
conditions of the schools. Thereare reg- 
istered at present 514,425 pupils. Of 
these 90,195 are on parttime. The part- 
time children are divided among the bor- 
oughs as follows: Mankattan, 44,588; 








Bronx, 6,034; Brooklyn, 33,713; Queens, 
5,136; Richmond, 724. The estimate of 
new sittings to be provided before De- 
cember, 1904, is: Manhattan, 16,400; 
Bronx, 11,250; Brooklyn, 15,300; Queens, 
4,950; Richmond, 1,150, a total of 49,- 
050. The number of sittings, in addi- 
tion, to be available before December, 
1905, are: Manhattan, 18,850; Bronx, 
5,200; Brooklyn, 10,600; Queens, 4,700; 
Richmond, 1,500, atotal of 40,850. If 
the school registration increases at the 
rate of seven ¥ cent., the rate for last 
year, there will be 76,859 pupils in part- 
time classes in the fall of 1904, and 74,- 
518 in the fall of 1905. 


A Plan tor Pensions. 


The Interborough council has carefully 
worked out a plan for pensions and ab- 
sence deductions. The following scheme 
has been submitted to the by-law com- 
mittee of the board of education: 

1. That a permanent fund be estab- 
lished to consist of the unexpended bal- 
ance credited to the pension fund Dec. 
31, 1903; of all legacies or bequests here- 
after made to said fund, and of all bal- 
ances not applied on pensions after 1903. 
This fund shall for no reason be drawn 


upon. 
©. That a graded pension schedule be 
established, by which after twenty years 
of service teachers may te retired for 
mental or Va angen incapacity. The 
amounts paid to teachers thus retired 
shall bear the same proportion to the 
amounts allowed at the end of thirty 
years as the number of years of service 
bears to thirty years of service. ; 

3. That all who may become benefici- 
aries shall contribute to the fund in pro- 
portion to their salaries and that deduc- 
tion from the salaries of same be made 
for absences. - 

4, That all members of the supervising 
staff and teachers be requested (if legal, 
required to contribute one per cent. of 
their salaries to the maintenance of the 
pension fund. 

5. That all retirements be made at the 
end of the school term. . 

6. That all applications for retirement 
shall be accompanied by certificates of 
the examining physicians of the board of 
education, stating that applicants are 
mentally or physically incapacitated. 
Men teachers who have attained the age 
of sixty-five, and women, teachers who 
have attained the age of sixty, shall be 
retired on their own application at the 
end of thirty years of service. ’ 

That the charges against the pension 
fund for any one year shall not exceed 
the income for that year. 

8. That the amounts at which teachers 
shall be retired shall be the same as 
those fixed by the present law. 

9. That the five-day rule be abrogated. 

10. That all teachers and members o 
the supervising force who contribute 1 
per cent. of their salary to the pension 
fund shall have deducted from their sal- 
aries when absent full pay. ; 

11. That the board of education be 
authorized to transfer to the pension 
fund a sum each year not to exceed 25 
per cent. of the money deducted for ab- 
sences. 

12. That amounts deducted from con- 
tributors to the fundshall be refunded to 
them the last of June and December for 
the following causes, applications to be 
approved by the proper authorities in 
each case: (a) Personalillness, (b) death 
in the immediate family, (c) quarantine, 
(d) compulsory attendance at court. Ex- 
cept that absence from duty due to seri- 
ous and long-protracted illness and injury 
sustained or disease contracted directly 
thru the performance of duty to be ex- 
cused with full pay to all contributors 
when unanimously recommended by the 
proper authorities. 
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13. That all unrefunded balances shall 
be turned over to the pension fund. 

The council has appointed a committee 
of nine to prepare resolutions setting 
forth the conditions in New York city, 
relative to salaries, tenure of office, and 
pensions of teachers, and appealing to 
other state legislatures to grant similar 
benefits to the teachers of other states. 
Miss Katherine D. Blake, principal of 
= S. No. 6, is chairman of the commit- 


Promotion of Teachers. 


As the result of recent | decisions, 
Dr. Maxwell has sent the following in- 
structions to principals and district su- 
perintendents in regard to the methods 
to be followed in selecting teachers for 
promotion: 

The board of education has recently 
approved a report by the committee on 
by-laws which gives to the board of su- 
perintendents greater discretion in the 
matter of promoting teachers to higher 
grades. 

In the exercise of this discretion, the 
board of superintendents desires to re- 
ceive from principals and district super- 
intendents, suggestions which _ will 
enable it to recommend the promoticn of 
those teachers who are most deserving 
of advancement. : 

In making these ion, the fol- 
— points should carefully ob- 
served: 

1. Conditions of Eligibility for Promo- 
tion.—The report of the committee on 
by-laws lays down the following condi- 
tions of eligibility for promotions to the 
higher grades: 

Graduating Class'[8B].—In Brooklyn, 
the teacher must have either the grad- 
uating class license or license No. 2 
(Grade A license). In Manhattan, the 
Bronx, Queens, and Richmond, the 
teacher must have either the graduat-- 
ing class license, the license No. 2 
(Grade A license), or license No. 1 issued 
prior to 1901. 

Grades 7A, 7B, and 8A.—In Brooklyn, 
teachers must have either the promo- 
tion license or license No. 2 (Grade A 
license). In Manhattan, the Bronx, 
Queens, and Richmond, the teacher 
must have either the promotion license, 
license No. 2 (Grade A), or license No. 
1 issued prior to 1901. 

From this it will be seen that in Brook- 
lyn the Grade A license or license No. 2 
renders the holder eligible for promotion 
to teach any grade in the last two years, 
including the graduating class; while in 
Manhattan, the Bronx, Queens, and 
Richmond, the license No. 2 (Grade A), 
and the license No. 1 issued prior to 
1901 render the teacher eligible for pro- 
motion to teach in any of the grades of 
the last two years, including the grad- 
uating class. 

II. General Conditions.—In making 
these suggestions for the filling of vacan- 
cies in the higher schedules, district su- 
perintendents and principals should con- 
sider carefully the following points: 

1. The eligibility of the teacher. 

2. The fitness of the teacher to per- 
form the work. 

3. The experience of the teacher, pre- 
ferring when possible those of greater ex- 
perience. 

4. For promotion to teach the grad- 
uating class, only a teacher with a per- 
manent license and with successful ex- 
perience in the last two years should be 
considered. 

5. If teachers in the grade next below 
that in which the vacancy occurs are 
not recommended, the reasons for pass- 
ing over them must be stated fully in 
writing in connection with each one. 

It is believed that, by observing these 
points carefully, the district superintend- 
ents and principals can ccéperate with 
the board of superinterdents in a way to 
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secure the promotion of the most compe- 
tent teachers. 


Cusack Case Decided. 


The courts have settled the ‘‘ Cusack 
case’’ against the principal. This de- 
cides that a teacher having other em- 
pn than that in the evening schools 
and who may be —— from such ser- 
vice need not be preferred 
pointments. 

Thru the reorganization of the Brook- 
lyn sore schools Mr. Cusack lost his 
position. He brought suit for reinstate- 
ment on the ground of the permanency 
of his position. Being defeated on this 
point he sued again on the ground that 
as two male principals had been appointed 
subsequently to the abolition of his posi- 
tion he was entitled to a preference. 

On this point the court held: 

Section 1090 of the Greater New York 
charter provides among other things 
as follows: ‘‘In case of the consolidation 
of schools or of the discontinuance of any 
school, principals and teachers of good 
standing, who pen, gee be deprived 
of employment shall be preferred in ap- 
pointments to be made in any of the 
schools of the city.”” . . . hile the 
relator was indeed deprived of a part of 
his employment by the change referred 
to, he still remained principal of a day 
school and as such remained in the em- 
ployment of the school authorities. The 
manifest object of the provision under 
consideration is to require the re-employ- 
ment of worthy teachers who by the 
operation of a change in the school sys- 
tem may be temporarily thrown out of 
employment. It isthe deprivation of em- 
ployment which creates the right to a 
preference and not a mere reduction in 
its scope and extent. The limitations of 
the preference to those who may be de- 
prived of employment conveys the idea 
that their condition is to be that of per- 
sons who are ws and an individ- 
ual who is still the principal of a New 
York city day school can hardly be said 
to be unemployed. 


Work of New York Regents. 


A summary of the labors of the Re- 
_ of the University of the State of 

ew York for the last year shows that 
the administrative work increased while 
the cost decreased. The estimates for 
1904 will still further lessen the propor- 
tionate cost. These estimates call for 
$596,620, a decrease of $33,085 in direct 
~ OEY since 1900 and a decrease 
of $27,432 in fees and balances appro- 
priated. 

Regarding the various departments the 
report reads: ‘‘ The division of entomol- 
ogy has continued to give aid by experi- 
ment and suggestion to the industries 
which suffer from insect pests. The 
collections have been enriched and the 
study of the commercial relations of the 
edible crab has been completed, a con- 
tinuation of the important economic 
work which the museum has done in re- 
gard to clams and scallops. 

‘‘The high school department, com- 
prising the academics and academic de- 
partments of union free schools, now in- 
cludes in its supervision 780 schools, an 
increase of 14 since last year, while the 
number of students has risen from 
91,583 to 95,096, and the net property 
from $30,725, 707.30 to $33,771,006. 27. 

‘The home education records a busy 
year and gratifying results in the assist- 
ance and supervision of public libraries, 
museums, study and literary clubs, lec- 
ture courses, and the various forms of 
extension teaching. State aid to the ex- 
tent of $21,704.17 was granted, 245 lib- 
raries being recipients of this aid on 
terms which require the expenditure of 
an equal amount from local sources for 
books approved by the university. The 
public libraries have added in the past 
year 434,516 volumes. 


in future ap- 
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‘Valuable aid has been given by the 
department in the designing of new lib- 
rary buildings. During the year 12 new 
buildings have been opened, costing from 
$5,000 to $80,000 each. 

‘‘The state library has steadily grown 
in the magnitude and value of its work, 
and now contains 506,525 volumes, 310,- 
340 pamphlets, and over 250,000 manu- 
scripts. The educational treasures of 
—— library have been specially en- 
riched.’’ 


Students Who Belong in College. 


At the last regular meeting of the 
Schoolmasters’ Association President 
Levermore, of — re. Brook- 
lyn, spoke on ‘‘ The Value of University 

raining.’’ He deprecated the ten- 
dency to rush into business or profes- 
sional life without any cultural instruc- 
tion. He admitted, however, that many 
er men go to college who have no 

usiness there. He said, in part: 

‘*The purpose of scholastic education is 
the improvement of character, the devel- 
opment and the formation of ideals. Col- 
lege is the place for those who seek seri- 
ously for scholarship, and for no others. 
The evils and perils of college life arise 
principally from the presence in college 
of students who should never have been 
sent there. One of the social dangers of 
the day is the breakdown of the mee f 
as an ethical and moral training school. 
People are too much — to leaving the 
ethical training of their children to the 
young ladies of the churches. A young 
man who has not been trained to obedi- 
ence and reverence is not entitled to a 
place in college. Some people have a 
notion that the colleges will mold the 
character of young men who have had no 
careful home training, but the colleges 
get them after the time when molding is 
— The colleges are not to blame, 

ause they get the material when it is 
no longer plastic; but they are to blame 
if they do not promptly weed out those 
who are most unfit and whose presence is 
a menace to the morals of the institu- 
tion.’’ 


Race Suicide and the Schools. 


In discussing the subject of ‘‘ Race 
Suicide in Our Public Schools,’’ before 
the Society for Political Study, Mrs. John 
H. Judge has severely criticised the cur- 
riculum of the lower grades. She claims 
that the children’s brains are overtaxed. 
The theme of her address was that tre 
real race suicide lies in not properly car- 
ing for the children already in the 
world. 

After outlining the course of study in 
the lower school — Mrs. Judge said: 
‘‘T claim that these children are over- 
worked, their teachers are overworked, 
as are their parents in this experimental 
era of education, and that race suicide 
will be the inevitable result. We have 
heard of race suicide for some months 

ast. The presiuent bas said much on 

he subject. The preachers, college 

presidents, and public men have racked 
their brains in sounding alarms. It is 
not a question of how many children 
should be born, but how those born, and 
to be born, should be cared for and pre- 
served to the race. 

‘“‘The period of most deaths in child 
life is from ten to sixteen, after the first 
five years has been safely passed. M 
interest is centered in the second pericd, 
at which time much of the responsibility 
rests on our educational system. I have 
shown the burdens nh upon the children 
by this system, and I claim that these 
burdens are crushing out their existence. 
The matter they are trying to cram into 
the children’s heads is, in the main, 
of no earthly use in the real affairs of 
their lives. Man’s idea of the education 
of children is to cram their brains to the 
ut most.’’ 
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AN INVALUABLE NEW BOOK 


PRACTICAL and ARTISTIC BASKETRY 


By LAURA ROLLINS TINSLEY 


The First Book Published on Basketry, Designed Expressly for Teachers and Schools 


CONTENTS 


Introduction. 

Basketry in the Public 
Schools. 

Material—Imported & Native. 

Rattan Work. Mats, Baskets, 
Birds’ Nests. Handles, Covers. 

Common Willow Twigs. How 
to prepare and manufacture. 

Articles Made from Raffia. 
Braiding for different purposes, 
Hats, Bags, Pillows, and various 
other Articles, both Artistic and - 
Useful. 

Combination of Rattan and 
Raffia. Baskets of Various 
Shapes and Sizes. A great many 
Indian Stitches used. 

How to Make Baskets and 
Other Articles from Native 
Material. Cattail-Leaves; Flags 
and Rushes; Straw, Corn Husks, 
Grasses, Pine Needles; Palmetto, 
Cedar, and Willow Bark. 

The Work Carefully Graded 
for Public Schools. 

Coloring. 

Cord Work. 
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Basketry and Raffia Work is now 
a part of the New Course of or 
of the Schools of Greater New Yor 
and many other cities. This is the 


the requirements of school use. 


Pena eu, The work is profusely illustrated 


with drawings and photographs of 
Baskets. 


Boards of Education, although un- 
able to buy material, would gladly 
put industrial work in the course of 
study if the — could gather 
their own supply from the fields. 


There is an abundance of material 
in nearly every section (such as 
Corn Husks, Straw, Cardboard, 
Willow, Grasses, Pine Needles, etc.) 
from which to draw without calling 
in the aid of the importer. 


The instructions given for the 
different kinds of work are simple, 
direct, and plain, and are accom- 

anied by working designs illustrat- 
ing exactly each method and pattern. 
The valuable material included on 
‘Cord Work’’ covers a field not 
embodied in any other book. 


Cloth, 12mo. Price, $1.00 net; postage, 10 cents 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO., : : 


: 61 East Ninth Street, New York 





Education 
Throvgh Nature Study 


By John P. Munson, Ph. D. 


Education Through Nature Study is a 
work on this important subject that 
will challenge the attention of both 
teachers and parents. The author, Prof. 
John P. Munson, Ph D., head of the 
department of biology in the State 
Normal school of Washington, under- 
takes from the standpoint of the sin- 
cere student to give a scientific char- 
acter to nature study. He aims to 
aid the scientific preparation of teach- 
ers in nature study. He bases his 
methods on the fundamental laws of 
life and development and not on the 
tastes of the person who applies it. 
The author proposes to assist the 
teacher, thru his experience and study, 
those who desire to teach nature study, 
but who are bewildered by the vast array of objects and 
phenomena that present themselves. This is a most timely boek 
written ina most practical and scholarly way. Thru nature 
study the author aims to increase the pedagogical skill and 
power of the teacher, and the field covered includes chapters on 
‘*General Methods,” ‘Suggestions and Course of Study,’’ 
‘* Life: Its Forms and Its Manifestations,”’ ‘‘ Theories of Devel- 
opment,’’ etc. The book is published with the assurance that 
the advancing educators of the country want light on this 
important question and they believe this volume contains that 
light. Those who wish to stand high should send to the pub- 
lishers, and thus ascertain the scientific grounds for nature 
study. Price, $1.25 net, postage, 10c. 





E.L. KELLOGG 6 CO. - = «+ 61 EAST NINTH STREET, NEW YORK. 





A r t o f 
Class Management 


By Joseph §. Taylor, Pd.D., 


DISTRICT SUPERINTENDENT OF SCHOOLS, NEW YORK CITY. 


The —_ is ey gee as an aid to tha 

class teacher who is looking for help. It 
{[CLASS MANAGEMENT was originally prepared for the use of the 
author’s own teachers, and it is, there- 
fore, eminently practical. The value of 
every principle and device suggested has 
been demonstrated. It is one of very 
few existing books treating in detail, from 
a practical point of view, all the problems 
of management and government that 
confront the teacher. 

Dr. Taylor shows how infinitely more 
than mere ‘‘order’’ good discipline is; 
what are the elements of effective control; 
how to secure all the ends of class govern- 
ment; and by what means the teacher 
may gradually secure self-government and thus emancipate 
herself from the slavery of being a detective and policeman. 
Corporal punishment is entirely eliminated from the list of 
deterrants; and plans are suggested for governing by personal 
influence, by the public opinion of the class, and by various other 
means. 

There are chapters on “ Class room Decoration,’’ ‘*The 
Care of School Property,”’ and‘‘ The Class Library.” A com- 
plete constitution for a class organization on Parliamentary 
lines is given, thus furnishing a method for carrying out a sug- 
gestion embodied in the course of study recently adopted by the 
board of education in New York city. Price, 80c. net. Postage 
10c. 
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Women’s Neckwear. 
Embroidered Collar and Cuff 
Sets, all white, colors and 
Bulgarian patterns. 
Chinese Linen Turn-over Collars. 
Embroidered Linen Mull and 
Pique Stocks. 

Irish Hand Embroidered 
Collarettes, Fichus, Yokes. 
Irish Crochet Stocks, 
with one or two tabs. 
Brown Marabout Stoles. 


 Proadovay A 19th st. 


NEW YORK 





Chicago Items. 


A school memorial meeting was held in 
Chicago on Jan. 9, to do honor to the 
teachers who lost their lives in the recent 
fire. Mingled with the tributes to the 
dead were merciless accusations of the 
theater managers and the officials who 
allowed such conditions to exist in the 
playhouse. 

Supt. E. G. Cooley presided at the 
meeting, which was opened by Dr. Ar- 
nold Tompkins, of the normal school. 
He said, ‘‘ If the teachers in the theater 
had had time to voice one regret before 
the flames swept them down it would 
have been te express their sorrow at 
leaving their noble work behind,’’ 

Superintendent Cooley said: ‘‘The 
schools of Chicago have been hard hit. 
In the list of dead are principals, high 
school teachers, special and elementary 
teachers, pupils, and graduates. We 
have lost many of our brightest and 
best, They can ill be spared.’” Among 
the other speakers were Prin. William 
M. Lawrence; Miss Nellie Duffy, of the 
Von Humboldt school; District Supt. 
Alfred Kirk; Miss Florence Holbrook, of 
the Forestville school, and Mary 
Crowe, of the Raymond school. 


Architect Mundie, of the Chicago board 
of education, has started an investigation 
as to the safety of the school buildings 
in case of fire. He states that it has 
been the practice to put fire escapes on 
all schools at the rate of about ten a 
year. The following schools are said to 
be unsafe and mere traps in case of fire: 
Goodrich, Doré, Emerson, La Salle, 
Manierre, Douglas, Franklin, Keith, 
Carter, and Champlain. 


Superintendent Cooley, of Chicago, 
aroused great enthusiasm at the Illinois 
Teachers’ Association by advocating the 
employment of more men and fewer 
women as teachers in the public schools. 


The list of teachers who lost their lives 
in the Chicago theater fire has been 
increased since the former list was 
published in these columns. At the 
present writing the deaths of public 
school teachers are placed at thirty-nine. 
The number of pupils lost will never be 
accurately reckoned. 

The following teachers lost their lives 
in addition to those whose names have 
already been published. Susan M. 
Biegler; Herman O. Dreisel, teacher of 
physical culture; Adeline Hoffeins, Drum- 


relative ease of the young and old insolv- 


control. 


A. are the features of the first issue of St. 





mond school; Alice Holton, Scanlon 
school; Agnes R. Kennedy, Fuller 
school; Frances M. Lehman, Nash school; 
Maria T. Meagher school, Schiller 
school; Minnie H. Schaffner, Forestville 
school; Grace Tuttle, Ravenswood school; 
Rita Wild, Felsenthal school. 


Prin. F. B. Batchelder, of the Ingalls 
school, Lynn, Mass., has resigned to 
enter business in Chicago. 


One of the most interesting features 
at the recent international live stock ex- 
hibit in Chicago was a stock judging 
contest between students of various ag- 
ricultural colleges. The awards of 
prizes were as follows: Iowa Agricul- 
tural college, $200; Ohio State univer- 
sity, $100; Kansas Agricultural college, 
$75; Minnesota State university, $75. 


President Harper has announced that 
he desires about $20,000,000 more to de- 
velop his university. His list of gifts 
needed includes the following: New en- 
dowment to meet deficit in current ex- 
penses, $6,000,000; new buildings, $3, 200, - 
000; five hospitals, $5,000,000; Rush 
Medical college, $1,350,000; endowment 
of scholarships and professorships, $4,- 
000,000. Total, $19,550,000. 


The University of Chicago Press has 
recently published a book on one of the 
most interesting of special branches in 
psychology. It is entitled ‘‘ Animal 
Education,’’ and is by John B. Watson. 
It makes a study of the growth of the 
mental life of the white rat, the growth 
of its central nervous system, and the 
correlation between the increasing com- 
plexity of its mental life and the in- 
creasing complexity of its nervous sys- 
tem. ith these problems in mind, 
exhaustive experiments have been un- 
dertaken whose results determine the 
age of physical maturity, and also the 


ing problems of activity and muscular 





Miscellany. 


In The Architectural Record for Janu- | 
ary are seveval finely illus:rated articles. | 
These are ‘‘The Warehouse and the Fac- | 
tory in Architecture,’’ by Russell Stur- | 
gis; ‘‘Gordon Hall,’’ the house of Dan | 
R. Hanna, Cleveland, Ohio, by Charles | 
Bohassek; ‘‘The New Theaters of New | 
York,’’ by A. C. David, and ‘‘Individual- | 
ism in Architecture,’’ by Abbot Hal- 
stead Moore. 


Picture stories and poemsin abundance 


Nicholas for the new year, as they have 
been for a long time past in thi. magni- 
ficent juvenile magazine. The young 
folks are always greatly interested in the 
two departments ‘‘Nature and Science 
for Young Folks’’ and ‘‘ The St. Nicho- 
las League.”’ 


In 1901, when Louisiana adopted | 
school books in accordance with the | 
sate law, no book on agriculture was) 
selected. Last fall the new book pab- | 
lished by Ginn & Company, “* Agricul- | 
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Itching Skin 


Distress by day and night— 

That’s the complaint of those who 
are so unfortunate as to be afflicted 
with Eczema or Salt Rheum—and out- 
ward applications do not cure. 


They can’t. 

The source of the trouble is in the 
blood—make that pure and this scal- 
ing, burning, itching skin disease will 
disappear. 

“T was taken with an itching on my 
arms which proved very disagreeable. I 
concluded it was salt rheum and bought a 
bottle of Hood’s Sarsaparilla. In two days 
after I began taking it I felt better and it 
was not long before I was cured. Have 
never had any skin disease since.” Mrs, 
Ipa E. Warp, Cove Point, Md. 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
and Pills 


rid the blood of all impurities and cure 
all eruptions. 


Pears 


Pears’ soap is nothing 
but soap. 

Pure soap is as gentle as 
oil to the living skin. 

Pears’ is the purest and 
best toilet soap in all the 


world. 
Sold all over the world, 








ture for Beginners,’’ by Burkett Stevens 
and Hill, was submitted to the state 
board and adopted for exclusive use and 
will immediately go into all the schools. 
This is the third state to adopt this book 
on agriculture within the = six months. 

arolina and Al- 
abama. 


Florida. 

Two Weeks’ Tour via Pennsylvania Railroad. 

The first Pennsylvania Railroad tour ef 
the season to Jacksonville, allowing two 
weeks in Florida, will leave New York, 
Philadelphia, Baltimore, and Washing- 
ton by special train on February 2. 

Excursion tickets, including railway 
transportation, Pullman accommodations 
(one berth), and meals en route in both 
irections while traveling on the special 
train, will be sold at the following rates: 
New York, $50.00; Trenton, $49.00; Phil- 
adelphia, Harrisburg, Baltimore, and 
Washington, $48.00; Pittsburg, $53.00; 
and at proportionate rates from other 


ints. 

For tickets, itineraries, and other in- 
formation, apply to ticket agents, or to 
Geo. W. Boyd, General Passenger Agent, 
Broad Street Station, Philadelphia. 





“Trmay be true what some men Say, 
Itmaun be true 
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couring soap 
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BAD BREATH 


“For months I had great trouble with my stomach 
and used all kinds of medicines. My tongue has 
been mg green as grass, my breath havin 
a bad odor. o weeks ago a friend recommende 
Cascarets and after using them I can willingly and 
cheerfully say that they have entirely cured me. ] 
know that I shall recommend 

from such troubles.” 
ngton St., New York, N.Y. 


therefore let you 
them to any one sufferin 
Chas. H. Halpun, 109 Ri 





Best For 


The Bowels f 


They WORK WHILE YOU ite 


Pleasant, Palatable, Potent, Taste Good, Do Good, 
Never Sicken, Weaken or Gripe, 10c, 25, 50c. Never 
sold in bulk. The genuine tablet stamped CCC. 
Guaranteed to cure or your money back. 


Sterling Remedy Co., Chicago or N.Y. 596 


ANNUAL SALE, TEN MILLION BOXES 





St. Denis Hotel 


Broadway and Eleventh St., New York 





The Convenient Location, Tasteful Ap- 
pointment, Reasonable Charges, Courteous 
Attendance, and Cuisine, of Exceptional 
Excellence are Characteristic of this Ho- 
tel, and have Secured and Retained for it 
a Patronage of the Highest Order. 


WILLIAM TAYLOR & SON, Proprietors. 


Dr.W.J. STEWART 


362 W. 23d St., New York City 











Latest and most progressive methods in 
dentistry. Preservation of eriginal teeth a 
spectaity. Established 1868: Appointment 
by mail or telephone in advance for visitor: 








Extra fine imported 
5 6=piece 
China Gea Set 








with an order for 25 lbs. of 
New Crop, 60c., 70c., or 80c. 
Tea, or 25 lbs. Great Amer- ff 
ican Baking Powder, 45c. a 
lb., or an_assorted oraer 
Teas and Baking Powder, 
or 60 lbs. Bomosa Coffee, 
83c. a lb., or 50-2 0z. Bottles 
of pure extracts—Vanilla, 
Lemon, etc., or 25-11b. cans 
of Spice—any kind—abso- 
lutely pure, 50c. a can. 

Address Mr. J. 1. C. care of 
The Great American Tea Co 

Box 289 
31-38 Vesey Street, New York 

















CORRESPONDING SECRETARY 


wanted in every city and townin United States 
not ye represented. Educational institution. 
Spare time only. State fully occupation, age, 
school training, time available, references, 
Address Institute, P 0. Box 158, Madison Ave., 
New York City. 


Artistic Furnishings 


For SCHOOL-RooMs, TEACHERS’ Rooms, 
AND LIBRARIES. 


Alice M. Relloga, 


No. 114 E. Twenty-Tarrp S8t., New Yorx City 


 * deeaerenes will confer a favor by men- 
tioning THE SCHOOL JOURNAL 
when communicating with advertisers, 











For the season of 1904 Houghton, Mifflin 
& Company are sending out a handsome 
—_ catalog of their publications. 

t is an indispensable adjunct to every 
book buyer and it offers a varied survey 
of American and English literature dur- 
ing the past half century or more. The 
books are listed in its pages alphabeti- 
cally by authors, a classified list giving 
ready access to books in art, science, 
history, fiction, and all the other depart- 
ments of literature, and a title index at 
the close giving a summary in little of 
all the publications included in its pages. 
[he portraits are numerous, well-made, 
and well printed. 


The January number for the Woman’s 
Home Companion might almost be called 
a fiction number. There are five stories. 
The features are of exceptional interest, 
as the following titles will indicate: 
‘An Afternoon with Joseph Jefferson,’’ 
by Henry Harrison Lewis; ‘‘ New York, 
the Most Wonderful City the World 
Ever Saw;’’ ‘‘My. Recollections of 
Abraham Lincoln; ’’ ‘‘ The United States 
Daughters of 1812;’’ ‘‘Our Naturalist 


4| at Home.’’ 


One of the most readable articles in 
The Outlook’s magazine number for 
January is that by Mr. Hamilton Wright 
Mabie on the Chateaux of Touraine, il- 
lustrated by unusually fine and beauti- 
ful photographs. Another decidedly 
readable article which deals with histor- 
ical associations in America is that by 
Mr. H. H. Moore, entitled ‘‘ The Puritan 
and the Cavalier.’’ Other notable 
features of this number are personal 
sketches of Mr. Herbert Spencer by 
Mr. George Iles and Mr. Riis’s fifth 
chapter in his unconventional and often 
highly amusing biography of the presi- 
dent, called, ‘‘Theodore Roosevelt the 
Citizen.’’ 





This is just the time of year when the 
teacher is troubled with coughs, colds, 
hoarseness, and all sorts of throat affec- 
tions. A good remedy is Brown’s Bron- 
chial Troches. They are not a cheap 
concoction and are absolutely unrivaled 
for the alleviation of throat irritations 
caused by cold or use of the voice. They 
contain nothing injurious, but may be 
used as often as required. We can 
strongly recommend their use to al) 
teachers, lecturers, and singers. 





The Southern Educational Bureau. 

This bureau, which already locates 
more teachers than any other agency in 
the South, will have branch offices this 
year in Richmond, Atlanta, St. Louis, 
and Fort Smith. Write for full particu- 
lars to CHARLES J. PARKER, General 
Manager, Raleigh, N. C. 





New Route to the Southwes 
VIA THE 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway. 


The Southwest Limited, Chicago to 
Kansas City, runs via the new Short 
Line of the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. 
Paul Railway, and offers a new route to 
the Southwest, and excelleiice in service 
and equipment not obtainable elsewhere. 
One of the reasons for this is the fact 
that the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul 
Railway owns and operates all of the 
sleeping, dining, library, and other cars 
on these trains. This is the time to go 
tothe Southwest, and thisis the way. 
Descriptive folder free. W. S. HOWELL, 
General Eastern Agent, 381 Broadway, 
New York. 





Healtth and Rest for Mother and Child. 

ee ve rE SOOTHING Syrup has been used for 
tor THT CHILDREN WHT eet THING, WiTo 

Tr 1 

BER RUCUESS. It SO the GHILD, 
s ENS the MS, ALLAYS all PAIN, CURES 
WIND COLIC, and is the best remedy for DIAR- 
RHA. Sold by Druggists in every part of the world. 


Be sure to ask for “ low’s Soothing Syrup,” and 
take noother kind. Twenty-five cents a bottle, 








CITIES AND 


ESOR 
South, 

m@ Southeast, 
Southwest, 
Florida, 
California, 


TS 


and Central 
erica. 


“The Land of 


room Sleeping 
Cars: Dining, 

Library and Observation Cars of the 
Highest Standard. The Route of the 

ashingion & Southwestern 
Limited and Sunset Limited 
New York and New Orleans, Los Angeles, 
San Francisco. 


I The Southern’s Palm Limited 


New York and St. Augustine. 
‘rite for Descriptive Matter 
FFICES:271 & 1185 Broadw 


. A. TURK, - Passenger Traffic Manager 
8, H. HaRDWIcK, General Passenger Agent 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 









substitutes, but a reason for it.” De- 
lightful after shaving. Sold everywhere, or 
mailed on receipt of 25c. 





Get Mennen’s (the original), 
Sample free. N. J} 


Prospect Hill School 


For Girls. 
The individual attention given te 
each pupil has for its aim the 
highest mental and physical de- 
velopment. 
36th year. Graduate, elective, 
and college-preparatory courses. 
Golf, tennis, and basket-ball. 
Illustrated catalogue. 
Refers by permission to Rev. 
Edward Everett Hale, Boston; 
Hon. John G. Nicolay, Washing- 
ton; and many others. 


Miss Caroline R. Clark, M.A., Principal 
Greenfield, Mass. 


MEMORY, 


How to Improve It. 


% Dr. Edward Pick was for 
Many years the most eminent 
authority on memory and. the 
mesons of improving it. His 
celebrated course of lectures 
was given before colleges and 
universities, teachers and pro- 

i fessional men and women, and * 

was highly praised. Just before his death — 
he put these lectures into book form 

for the first time. The instruction given ° 
in it is invaluable for anyone who has 
need of a good memory—and who has not? 
The lectures, to hear which a large fee was 
gladly paid by thousands, now greatly 
elaborated are here rendered available to 
all. There is no doubt but that with this 








” 





book and careful observance of its instruc- 
tions, the memory may be greatly im- 
proved. 

Price, $1.00 net, postpaid 
E. L. KELLoce & Co., 61 E. 9th St., N. Y. 
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Teachers’ Agencies. 


Boards of Education and Superintendents 
Wishing Teachers, will find it of advantage to consult the 


Teachers’ Co-operative Association 


Established 17 Years 129 Auditorium Building, Chicago 
Positions filled, 4,000 Eastern Branch: 494 Ashland Avenue, Buffalo, N. Y. 


THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 
4 Ashburton Place, Boston. 156 Fifth Ave., New York. 1505 Penn. Ave., Washington. 
203 Michigan Boulevard, —. 414 Century Building, Minneapolis. 
583 Cooper Building, Denver. ‘Hyde Block, Spokane. 80 Third St., Portland. 
420 Parrott Building, San Francisco. 525 Stimson Block, Los Angeles. 
Teachers’ 


EF A S TE R N 50 Bromfield Street, BOSTON 
Miss E. F. FOSTER, Mgr. 




















EIMER & AMEND 


205-211 ThirdAve.. NEW YORK 
Manufacturers and Importers of 
CHEMICALS 
CHEMICAL APPARATUS » 
PHYSICAL APPARATUS 
SCIENTIFIC INSTRUMENTS 


Everything Needed in the Laboratory 


Glass blowing done on the premises 
Metalware Manufacturing Dept. in the House 


LAING’S PLANETARIUM... 


Solves the problems of 


the .Day’s Length 
Soe Phases, 8 


Eclipses, Zodiac, etc., ete 
Write for ey particulars 


LAING PLANETARIUM CO. 


(DErPtT.G), Detroit, Mich. 





<> 


SUMMER SESSION 


CORNELL UNIVERSITY 


JULY 7-AUG. 19, 1904 
118 Courses in 23 Departments. Tuition, $25.00. 
For College, High School,and Grade Teachers. 
Send for Circular and Book of Views. Address 


The Registrar, Cornell University, Ithaca, N.Y. 

















MANUAL TRAINING 
Benches, Tools, Draw- 


ing Tables, etc. & 
Get the BEMIS Standard. 
Catalogue free. 
A. L. BEMIS, Worcester, Mass. 


F REN C BERCY’S TEXT- 


BOOKS 
for teaching French 
are used everywhere. Send to the pub- 
lishers for copies for examination . . . 
WILLIAM R. JENKINS 
851 and 853 Sixth Ave., NEW YORE 











Agency 
Established 1890 
5 5 
KELLOGG’S TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 
tifte-nth year under one manager. Has supplied HUNDREDS OF TEACHERS with ex 
positions in :908 from Maine to Florida also school positions in thirty-six states. High grade 
itions and small registration list guarantees careful selection and earnest work. Send for 
H.S. KELLOGG, Mar.. 31 Union Sq., ( Bway cor. 1 
9 Fine Arts 
The James F. McCullough Teachers’ Agency, ‘si 
ISthe time to REGISTER. Vacancies occur right along through the year. Member- 
ship good until the clese of season of 1904. Write for application blank to-day i 
Schermerhorn Seri he lee tox Joux C. Rockwett, Manager. 
AMERICAN AND FOREIGN TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 
In rs, Princi 
esses, for every De ent of Instruction; Recommends Good Schools to Parents. Call 
Mrs. M. J. UNG FULTON, American and Foreign Teachers’ Agency, | 
ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
Provides Schools of all Grades with Competent Teachers. Assists Teachers in Obtaining Positions 
’ Muskegon, Mich. Is well known for 
LEWIS I HERS AGENCY its Prompt and Efficient Service to 
Educational K 
Penn @ ante. r. DUureau 
24th year. 
THREE Pusiic ScHoot Vacancigs, the best two normal school 
Pennsylvania, were filled directly through this agency. We want teachers for the best va- 
ancies in Pennsylvania and other states. For further information call to see or address 


cellent positions, now receiving advance calls for teachers for September, 1904. Has filled college 
nual and reference list. Don't waste time. Begin now. 
6th St.,;) N. Y. Phone 5 96 J. Gramercy 
CHICAGO 
A SUCCESSFUL SCHOOL AND COLLEGE BUREAU 
NOW 
TEACHERS’ AGENCY Oldest and best known in U. S, Est. 1855 
laces to colleges, Schools,and Families, Superior Professo 8, Assistants, Tutors 
% on Square, New York. 
HARLAN P. FRENCH, 81 Chapel St., Albany, N. Y. 
School Boards and Teachers. Year-Book sent free upon application. 
We help successful teachers everywhere. Circulars free. 
HE BEST vacancies and the best college vacancy, within the past year, in 
ROBERT L. MYERS, Manacer (National Education Bureau) Harrispura, Pa. 





THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL COMPANY 


DRAWING BOOKS AND MATERI- 
ALS FOR PUBLIC SCHOOLS # » 





Catalogue Sent on Application. 


BOSTON OFFICE NEW YORK CHICAGO 
110 Boylston Street 5 W.18th Street 203 Michigan Avenue 





TRANSLATIONS 


Interlinear Literal 
Hamilton, LocKe and Clark’s The Best Translations 
Goed ‘Well Printed—Fine P; —Half-| N Copyright Introductiens—N Type— 
Leather Bindir —Cloth Sides—Price’ Reduced Good P. Ls Bogud~Convenient for the 
to $1.50, postpaid. Send for sample pages. Pocket—Price, postpaid, 56 cents each. 
Oogatoowe Free—\ DAVID McKAY, Publisher, 1022 Market St., Philadelphia 


SELF CULTURE FOR TEACHERS. 


It is a pleasure to us to put im the hands of earnest, ambitious teachers the unique magazine 
EpUucATIONAL FouNDATIONS which is rich in the best thoughts of the leading educators. The pro- 
gram fer the eeming year will be most attractive and profitable. Onlv $1.50 a Year. 


LE. L. KELLOGG & CO., 61 East Ninth S t., New York. 








BARGAINS IN TYPEWRITERS 


Teachers can save much valuable time by 
using a Typewriter. You will not be without 
one after once using. We furnish Remingtons, 
Smiths, Hammonds, and all standard nachines 
at from $25 to $40, with full guarantee. New 
machines at reduced prices. Will send machine 
subject to trial. Standard machines rented. 

Send postal for illustrated list. 


Consolidated Typewriter Exchange, 
243 Broadway,New York City. Established 1881 


LOUISIANA PURCHASE and TERRITORY 


Papers of 750 words wanted covering the topic. 
Special awards for the best. For particulars 
address Competition, P.0. Box 158, Madison Ave., 
New York City 


Black board 
Stencils # 8 


are the chéapest, handiest, most satisfac- 
tory means of illustration in school. Our 
list comprises over 500 subjects. Send 10 
cents in stamps, and we will send you twe 
samples for trial—a map of North America 
and a drawing or language lesson—to- 
> el with catalog containing complete 








E. L. KELLOGG & CO.. 61 E. 9th St., New Yerk 


WE PUBLISH 


alarge line of Books and Aids for Teachers. We keep 
in stock all the best books of teaching of ali publishers 
at teachers’ prices. Catalogs free. Address E. L 
KELLOGG & CO., 61 East 9th Street, New York ; or 26 
Wabash Ave., Chicago, 116 Summer St., Roston. Send 
all subscriptions to the New York office. 
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